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Sir, 



I HAVE the honour to present to you reports upon the poor 
law administration of Elberfeld and some other German towns, 
and upon the workmen's colonies which are being established in 
Germany. 

Your direction to me to prepare these reports was made at 
the suggestion of Mr. Bathbone, M.P., who pointed out that 
since the report made to the Local Government Board by 
Mr. Andrew Doyle in 1874, the Elberfeld system of poor law 
relief had been adopted in many other German towns, and had 
been further developed in Elberfeld itself. 

By arrangement with Mr. Bathbone, I was accompanied on 
my visit to Germany by Mr. C. S. Loch, the Secretary of the 
London Charity Organisation Society, and Mr. A. Hanewinkel 
of the Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation 
Society. These gentlemen have favoured me with independent 
reports, which I have in part annexed to my own. Mr. Loch 
deals with the Elberfeld system from the charity organisation 
point of view. 

Mr. Hanewinkel informs me that the Liverpool Relief Society 
are already taking active steps in the direction of infroducing a 
system of voluntary work organised like that which is in operation 
in the poor law administration of Elberfeld. 

A 52443. Wt. 14002. A 2 



I have to express my gratitude for the ready kindness and 
courtesy with which I waa received by the authorities of the 
towns which I visited. My thanks are especially due to Herr 
Franz Ernst^ the president of the Elberfeld Armenverwaltung ; to 
Herr Julius and Herr David Peters of Nevlges; to Senator 
Nielsen of Bremen ; to Herr Schiitt of Altona ; and to Herr 
Eduard Eberty, Stadtsyndikus of Beiiin. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) J. S. Davy. 

The Bight Honourable 
C. T. Ritchie, M.P., 

&c. &c. &c. 
President of the Local Government Board. 



REPORT 

ON THE 

ELBERFELD POOR LAW SYSTEM 

AND 

GERMAN WORKMEN'S COLONIES, 

By J. S. Davy, Barristeis-at-Law, one of the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board. 



Report on the Elberfbld System of Poor Law Belief 

in some German Towns. 

In modern times the development of the poor law in Germany 
has followed the political changes which have gradually brought 
the various states into closer relations with each other. The 
conflicting laws as to domicile made it necessary that some 
common agreement should be established on this subject which 
should be carried out universally in North Germany ; and, conse- 
quently the Convention of Gotha was signed in 1851, and the 
Agreement of Eisenach in 1853. The former, which still has 
legal force in certain cases, stated the general principles to ba 
observed by each state in exercising their right of expelling 
destitute persons from its territory, while the latter laid down the 
rule that a destitute person requiring medical assistance was to 
be relieved by the state in which he was taken ill until he was 
fit to be moved to his place of domicile. These two agreements 
were observed until the year 11367, when the Reichstag of the 
North German Confederation passed the law* of free residence 
(Freiziigigkeit) from which the development of modem German 
poor law springs. The statute provides that every German has 
the right to reside where he pleases within the German domi* 
nions; to hold real property, and to engage in any trade or 
profession (Erwerbsfreiheit) without reference either to his reli- 
gion or to the place of his birth. Neither the authorities of the 
state which he leaves nor those in which he chooses to live may 
impose any onerous conditions on his change of residence,t and 
though permission to settle may be refused in certain cases^ as^ 
for instance, to confirmed beggars and vagrants, possible or pro- 
spective poverty is not to be considered as a bar to settlement. 

* Gesetz uber Freiziigigkeit vom 1 November 1S67. 

t The "Einzugsgeld*' in Berlin was 60 marks. 

The authorities on German poor law which have been chiefly consulted in the 
preparation of this report are B&hmert, ** Das Aimenwesen in 77 deutschen St&dten " ; 
Roeholl, ''System des deutschen Armenpflegerechts " ; Muensterberg, '' Die deutsche 
Armengesetzgebung *' ; Emminghaus, ** Das Armenwesenunddie Armengesetzgebung 
in Europ&ischen Stadten " ; and Atschrott, " Das englische Armenwesen," a transla- 
tion of which will shortly be published by Messrs. Knight. The shorthand reports 
of the conferences of the German " Verein fiir Armenpflege und Wohlth&tigkeit " 
are published by Duncker and Humblot of Leipsig, and convenient editions of the 
I^sian Statutes by Guttenta^ of Leipsig and Eterlin. The municipalitief of the 
more important towns print their poor law regulations and issue an annual report. 



Although this legislation made it possible for a North German 
to live where he pleased within the Confederation, it did not 
interfere with the right of each separate state to legislate for 
itself as to the conditions under which a settlement could be 
gained or retained. The length of time during which an appli- 
cant for relief must have resided before he was secure against 
removal to his birth-place or some other settlement varied from 
two years in Mecklenburg to 15 in Schleswig-Holstein.* This 
want of uniformity was both unfair and inconvenient, and in 
1870 an attempt was made toyremedy it by fresh legislation, and 
the Law of Relief domicile (Gesetz fiber den Unterstiitzungs- 
wohnsitz) was passed, which by providing that every German is 
to be treated alike^ so far as poor relief is concerned, by every 
state in the German dominions, and by establishing the general 
principles as to settlement and as to the areas of chargeability to 
be universally observed, became the fundamental law on which 
German poor relief is now based. 

Under the Federal statute the prescribed areas of chargeability 
and administration are the local unions and the district unions. 
The local unions (Ortsarmenverbande) consist of one or more 
parishes or manors (Gutsbezirke), or of combinations of parishes 
or manors. Where unions of sufficient size did not exist they 
were to be established, and every place was to be in some union 
or other, that is, no ** extra-parochial " places were allowed. 
The district unions (Land.armenverbande) must be either the 
whole state, or a large (raumlich abgegrenzte) area coincident 
with a number of local unions and fixed by the government of 
each state. Every destitute person who has no settlement in any 
local union is to be paid for by the district union ; in the same 
way that lunatics with no settlement are paid for by the county 
in England. The government of each state has to arrange as to 
the formation of the local and district unions, to decide as to 
their financial relations with each other, and as to the conditions 
under which they are to relieve destitute persons. 

Settlement may be gained in any union by residence, by 
inheritance, or by marriage. The period for obtaining a settle- 
ment by residence is fixed at two years. The residence must be 
continuous and voluntary and must be after the age of 24. A 
settlement is lost by two years absence under the same conditions. 
Widows, deserted wives, and women living separate from their 
husbands can obtain a settlement by residence, provided that they 
are able-bodied. Wives take the settlement of their husbands, 
legitimate children that of their father, and illegitimate that of 
their mother ; but all children follow the settlement of their 
widowed mother if she has acquired one of her own by residence. 
The law prescribes that every destitute German must be re- 
lieved by the union in which he becomes destitute until such 
time as he can be removed to the union to which he belongs. 
The relief which is given may be recovered according to a fixed 

* See Mr. Plimkett*8 paper, printed in the reports on Poor laws in Foreign 
Countries. 



scale from the union of his settlement^ but in the case of servants, 
journeymen^ and apprentices, nothing can be recovered for relief 
given on account of sickness unless the sickness la«ts more than 
six weeks. All disputes between unions are to be settled by 
courts appointed by the several states, some main points of pro- 
cedure being settled by the statute. If the unions are in different 
states the case goes before a special court (Bundesamt fur das 
Heimathwesen)^ whicli sits in Berlin. In all questions relating to 
settlement the police are bound to give every assistance in their 
power to the poor law authorities. 

Herr BochoU compares the federal law to a skeleton which has 
to be clothed with flesh and blood by the different states^ for, 
subject to these general provisions, each state was left free to 
adopt any system of poor law administration it pleased. Each 
has passed a supplementary law (Ausfiihrungs-gesetz) for giving 
effect to the federal statute. 

The Prussian Supplementary law, which affects all the unions 
whose system of poor law relief is described in this report, was 
passed in 1871. It declares that every destitute person shall be 
relieved by the union to which he is chargeable, and it places 
the administration of the law in the hands of the existing 
parish authorities, giving them power to appoint special com- 
mittees of which the burgomaster or overseer is to be chairman. 
Owners of manors (Gutsbezirke) which are separate unions 
are made liable for the maintenance of their own poor, and 
provision is made for the formation of unions containing more 
than one parish and for the constitution of their governing 
bodies. The district unions, which are 36 in number, are named, 
and they are directed to undertake the charge of lunatics, idiots, 
deaf and dumb, and blind paupers, and to assist those local unions 
which are imable to discharge their duty from want of funds. 

The statute* provides that every citizen of a parish who has 
the right of voting is bound to undertake any unpaid office in the 

* Das FreuBzische Gesetz betreffend die Ausfuhrang des Bimdesgesetzes ilber den 
Unterstutzungswohnsitz vom 8 Marz 1871, § 4. ''Jedes zur Theilnahme an den 
** Gemeindewahleo berechtigte Gemeindemitglied ist verpflichtet, eine unbesoldete 
** Stelle in der Gemeinde Amienverwaltung zu iibernehmen und drei Jahre oder 
" die sonst in der Gemeinde-Verfassungsgesetzen vorgescliriebene liingere Zeit 
" hindurch fortzufiihren. Von dieser Verpflichtung befreien nur folgende Griinde: 
'* (1) Anhaltende Krankheit, (2) Geschafte die eine haufige oder lange dauemde 
" Abwesenheit mit sich bringen, (3) Ein Alter von 60 oder mehr Janren, (4) die 
« Verwaltnng eincs anderen dffentlichen Amtes, (5) Sonstige besondere, eine 
** giiltige Bntschuldigung begrundende Yerhaltnisse, iiber deren Vorbandsein^ 
** sofern die Gemeinde- Verfassungsgesetze nicht etwas Anderes bestimmen, von der 
" Gemeindevertretung zu beschlieszen ist. Wer eine unbesoldete Stelle die gesetz- 
** lich vorgeschriebene Zeit bindurcb T\-abrgenommen bat, ist wftbrend der ntlchst 
" folgenden gleich langen Zeit von der Wahmebmung einer solchen Stelle befireit. 

" § 5. Wer ohne gesetzlichen Grund die Uebernahme oder fernere Walunehmung 
** einer unbesoldeten Stelle in der Gemeinde-Armenverwaltung verweigert, oder sien 
** dieser Wabmebmung entzieht, kann auf drei bis secbs Jabre des Bechts zur 
Theilnahme an der Gremeindewahlen und zur Wahrnehmung unbesoldeter Stellen 
verlustig erkl&rt und um ein Achtel bis ein Viertel starker zu den direckten 
Gemeindeabgaben herangezogen werden. Die Beschlussfassung hieruber steht, 
sofern die Gemeinde-Yer&ssungsgesetze nicht etwas Anderes bestimmen, der 
** Gemeindevertretung zu ; der Beschlnsz bedarf der Genehmigung der Aufsichts- 
« behorde." 
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poor law administration for which he may^be chosen, and to serve 
for three years or for such longer periods as may be laid down in 
the regulations of the parish. If he refuses without reasonable 
ground he is liable to lose his municipal vote for from three to six 
years, to be declared unfit to undertiake any honorary office, and 
to be compelled to pay from an eighth to a fourth more municipal 
taxation. Exemption can only be claimed on the ground of 
permanent sickness, business which entails long or frequent 
absence from home, being more than 60 years of age, another 
office, or special reasons of the adequacy of which the represen- 
tatives of the parish are to be the judges. These provisions, 
which are somewhat analogous to the power which exists in 
England of fining or indicting sheriffs and overseers who decline 
or neglect to fulfil the duties of their office, are rarely put into 
force ; but the general opinion among German poor law admi- 
nistrators seems to be that they are most useful in giving a back- 
bone of legal force and permanence to the whole organisation. 
By compelling each man to do the work of the State in his own 
parish, they certainly are in accordance with the true principles of 
local self-government. 

Directors of charitable institutions are bound under a penalty 
of a fine to inform the poor law authority of the amount of relief 
they have given to any person within the union. Special courts 
are constituted for the hearing of any disputes between unions as 
to the questions of settlement 

Since 1871 two Acts have been passed which indirectly affect 
the poor law adunnistration. The first is the law of guardianship 
(Vormundschaft Ordnung), passed in 1875, which deals compre- 
hensively with a most difficult subject and which merits careful 
attention. In some cases the poor law or municipal authority 
are constituted guardians of pauper children, and the courts have 
the power of interfering in cases of neglect by parents. The 
second, passed in 1883, provides for the compulsory insurance 
against sickness and accident of certain classes of artizans. The 
law has not been in existence long enough to enable a judgment 
to be formed as to whether it will affect the expenditure for 
relief. 

The reform of the poor law is one among the many large social 
questions which are stirring men's minds in Germany at the 
present time, and there appears but little doubt that a further 
development of the existing system will be carried out before 
long. Though the Government are bound to see that the funds 
raised localiv for poor law purposes are not misapplied, yet there 
is no central control of the administration, and there are no returns 
of pauperism based on a uniform and compulsory system by which 
the results of the working of the local bodies can be compared. 
Apparently there are no means whatever for obtaining collected 
information as to the manner in which the local unions, which 
probably exceed 800 in number, carry out their legal obligations, 
and certainly no steps are taken to assist the local administrators 
with advice or information. This want of uniformity in adminis* 
trution and want of knowledge of the results of the various 



systems in force throughout the kiugdom is the more remarkable 
because pauperism entails the loss of civil rights in Germany as it 
does in England. 

The German Poor Law Relief and Charitable Association,* 
which was founded in 1880 to discuss social questions relating to 
pauperism and its prevention^ is doing all that can be done by 
voluntary effort to remedy what is a very obvious defect in the 
German system, and the reports of its yearly congresses are full 
of interest. The general opinion seems to be that reform must be 
in the direction of greater uniformity of administration with 
better statistics, and of some method of putting the results of expe- 
rience at the service of the poor law authorities.t To obtain 
these advantages the central control must be strengthened, and 
the state must do something more than it does at present. It is 
strongly contendedj that the relief of the poor which so deeply 
affects the thrifty habits of the people, and which may so easily 
tend to lower the wages of the labouring population, is primarily a 
matter of national concern. From motives of expediency alone 
the central government has entrusted the current administration 
of the poor law to local bodies, but in so doing the responsibility 
is not shifted, and therefore it is the duty of the government to 
take steps to ensure that the administration of the law is carried 
out with reference, not to the supposed interest of this or that 
locality, but in accordance with principles which are universally 
applicable, and which experience shows are beneficial alike to the 
pauper class and to those who live by daily wages. The destitute 
person cannot claim relief as a right which can be enforced by 
legal proceedings. Yet the State has made it the duty of the 
union in which he is settled to maintain him, and the State is 
therefore bound to see that this obligation is adequately dis- 
charged. 

^gain the abolition of the power of removal is now strongly 
advocated in Germany as being the logical consequence of the law 
of free residence. The opinion of many practical administrators 
is that ^* rivers of ink and years of time '* are being wasted in 
investigating the settlement of paupers who might very well be 
relieved where they had become destitute, and that the labour and 
time had much better be spent in improving the management of 
the poor law administration generally. A destitute person, it is 
contended, has no equitable claim on any union simply because he 
was born there or had lived there for two years ; if he has any 
equitable claim at all, it is against the employer who has used his 
labour. The union has merely to relieve him on behalf of the 
State, and from motives of public policy. But unless some sort 
of uniformity of relief is established over Germany it is appre- 
hended that the abolition of removal might induce or even compel 
destitute persons to make their way to those imions in which relief 

* Verein fiir Armenpflege und Wohlthiitigkeit. The reports are published by 
Duncker and Humblot, Leipsig. 
f cf. Bohmert and Mucnsterbcrg. 
J See Aschrott " Das Englische Armenwesiefl.'* 
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is most freely given. Thus, as Dr. Aschrott* points out, the first 
step towards the desired reform must be the establishment of 
some system which would ensure that destitute persons should be 
relieved in all imions in a more or less uniform way. 

The German poor law in its modem developments did not, like 
the English, take its origin from gross abuses in the local 
administration^ but was a necessity arising from political changes, 
and the existing customs and the existing areas were utilised as 
much as possible. The next step must be in the direction of 
such a further consolidation of the administrative areas as will 
tend to a greater uniformity in practice, and a system of statistics 
which may form a basis of comparison and a guide for future 
legislation. 

It is not too much to say that good areas are the first step to 
good local administration, but the strong dislike to any inter- 
ference whatever with boundaries is no less characteristic of the 
German than of the English local politician. The formation of a 
central and independent poor law authority in Germany for the 

Eurposes of readjusting areas and of general supervision seems to 
e the inunediate step which is asked for by the poor law 
reformers, and it is suggested that the Bundesamt fiir das 
Heimathwesen, who now decide as to disputes between unions 
which are in different states, might be entrusted with these 
functions. 

Meanwhile, whatever present or prospective disadvantages 
there may be in the diversity of poor law administration which 
prevails in Prussia, there can be no doubt that when some means 
for collecting information as to the local results of the various 
systems, and for testing them by adequate statistics, has been 
established, much useful experience will be at the service of the 
legislature, and as the problem how to adequately relieve the 
pauper without injuring the independent labourer must be the 
same in all countries, the experience of Germany may be of 
service to English administrators. The organisation which is 
identified with the town of Elberfeld is without doubt the one 
which has received the most consideration, and which seems to 
promise most for the future. 

The essential point of this organisation is the enlisting of a 
large number of unpaid workers whose duty it is to investigate 
the circumstances of the applicants for relief, and .to help them, 
not only with money supplied out of the public funds, but with 
friendly advice and sympathy. In Germany the system is no 
new one, for it was brought into operation in Hamburg in the 
year 1788,t and in many respects it is the same system as that 
advocated by Chalmers for Glasgow 70 years ago. J It was intro- 
duced into Elberfeld in 1852 by the efforts of Von der Heydt, 
Lischke, Peters, and other citizens of the town who devoted many 

* Aschrott, p. 385. 

t Die EntwickluDg des offentlichen ArmeDwesens in Hamburg bj Dr. W. von Melle. 

X Christian and civil economy in large towns. 
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years of labour to the elaboration of the working details. From 
the very first the fact was recognised that something more than 
mere goodwill and kindly feeling was necessary in order to deal 
succesdully with a social question on the right solution of which 
depends to no small degree the moral wellbeing of the whole of 
the wage-eamingclass ; and after more than 30 years of successful 
experience the Elberfeld authorities are still eagerly striving to 
improve their organisation and to make the most minute details 
of it more perfect. The compulsory poor law service which the 
Prussian law exacts from all citizens has made the introduction of 
the system easier^ and its social and financial success in Elberfeld 
has induced many other towns to adopt it with variations suited 
to their local circumstances. In the following report I shall first 
describe the working of the system in Elberfeld, and then more 
briefly show how it is carried out in some of the other North 
German towns. 

Elbebfeld. 

Elberfeld is a thriving manufacturing town in the Bhine 
Province of Prussia. The industries are very varied, and include 
manufactories of silk and cotton, dye works, and button factories. 
During the last twenty years these industries have been greatly 
developed, and the population of the town has grown from 
85,000 in 1876 to 103,200 in 1885. Barmen, which adjoins 
Elberfeld, and is also a modem manu&cturing town, has 103,000 
inhabitants. 

In the character of its industries and in the rapid growth of 
its population, Elberfeld and Barmen are more like the district 
which surrounds Bradford than any other part of England. The 
habits of the people are not unlike, but Elberfeld has escaped the 
severity of the trade depression which has borne so heavily on 
the English industries. The hours of work are long, and in some 
factories the weavers who are on piecework are employed 
71 hours a week, by the choice of the men, who prefer the 
certainty of regular work to shorter hours. Short time has been 
almost unknown, and very few looms, except for fancy goods, 
have been standing at any time during the last 1 years. Many 
hand looms are still worked in the district. At present the 
labouring classes are enjoying a time of great prosperity, although 
complaints that the profits of capital are diminishing are perhap? 
as widespread as they are in this country. 

The duty of carrying out the provisions of the Imperial statutes 
relating to the relief of the poor in accordance with the Prussian 
supplementary law (Ausfuhrungs Gesetz) rests with the munici- 
pality. The municipality is represented by the town council 
(Stadtverordneten), who are elected by voters having a property 
qualification. This qualification is obtained at present by the 
payment of at least 12 marks a year in direct taxation. 

Subject to the control of the town council the actual adminis- 
tration of the poor law in Elberfeld devolves upon a *^ deputation " 
which is called the ^'town poor administration" (Stadtische 
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Armenverwaltung). There are several other subordinate '* depu- 
tations^" who are appointed by the council to superintend the 
hospitals and other establishments for the relief of the indoor 
poor; but the main work of the poor relief is done by the 
Verwaltung, in accordance with the orders issued by the munici- 
pality, and subject to their financial control. The appointment 
of paid officers rests with the council, so that the Verwaltung, 
to quote the words of its president, " have only duties and no 
privileges." 

The president of the Armenverwaltung is the mayor (Ober 
biirgermeister), or a member of the town council or of the 
Verwaltung, chosen by the town council with his consent The 
office is held for six years. A member of the Verwaltung is 
elected as vice-president by the council. The office of president 
is one of great importance in the working of the Elberfeld 
system. He is the permanent head of the organisation, the link 
between the central town authority and the various deputations, 
and the principal guarantee for uniformity of relief, and for the 
proper guidance and direction of the immense tstaff of subordinate 
workers. The mechanical working of the Elberfeld system is 
now extraordinarily perfect, and this is to a large extent due to 
the tact and energy of Herr Franz Ernst, the present president, 
to whose share much laborious work falls. 

Besides the president, the Armenverwaltung consists of eight 
members, four being town councillors, and four citizens (stimm- 
fdhige Burger) ; all being nominated by the town council for 
three years, and retiring by rotation. Two members, one being 
of the number appointed from the municipal council, and one of 
the number appointed from the citizens, retire every first and 
second year, and in the third year two of each class. Ketiring 
members can be nominated again with their consent. 

The poor law offices are in the town hall; and the municipality 
appoints a secretary and three clerks for the service of the 
Verwaltung. The office expenses amount to about SOOl. a year, 
which is perhaps rather more than the average cost in an English 
union of the same size. The present secretary, Herr Schwanen- 
berg, is a man of great experience in poor law; and nothing 
could be more convenient and neat than the way in which the 
records and the registers of persons who have been relieved are 
kept. 

For the administration of out-door relief the town is divided 
into 364 sections (Quartieren), each section consisting of a certain 
number of houses. Every 14 sections form a district (Bezirk), 
and there are consequently 26 districts. Every section is under 
the charge of an almoner (Pfieger), and every district is presided 
over by an overseer (Bezirks Vorsteher). The Pfieger and 
Vorsteher are nominated by the Armenverwaltung, and con- 
tirmed in their office by the Municipal Council. These offices 
are honorary and unpaid, but a refusal to accept them entails the 
peniilties prescribed by Prussian law. In Elberfeld, where there 
is much local patriotism and where the people are justifiably proud 
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of their administration^ it has never been found necessary to 
exercise these compulsory powers. Hitherto it has not been 
difficult to find men who are both willing and able to undertake 
these offices^ and the system of selection^ without the trouble and 
risk of a contested election, enables the municipality to choose 
those citizens who are best qualified from their special gifts to 
perform the laborious and thankless duty of administering the 
poor law. The Armenverwaltung are representative of the best 
business men in the town, and certainly nothing could have been ' 
better than the way in which their work was done at the meeting 
which I attended. To adopt the English phraseology, the 
members represent the ratepayers only in an indirect way, but as 
large taxpayers themselves they are strongly interested in keeping 
down the expenditure, and as they are selected by a competent 
authority on account of their special qualifications, they approach 
their work with a knowledge of the general principles of poor law 
administration, and with a keen interest in acting for the per- 
manent good of the town. The whole organization rests on the 
work of the overseers and almoners, and consequently the respon- 
sible Armenverwaltung have the strongest motive for finding 
the best men for the office. They are chosen on the sole ground 
of their fitness, and are fairly representative of all the classes in 
the town who have sufficient leisure to attend to the duties. The 
office is held for a term of three years, and the almoners, although 
they are entitled to undertake another term of office, cannot be 
compelled to do so until another three years have elapsed. The 
overseers are described as the connecting link between the 
almoners and the central authority. By personal communication 
with both they are to maintain proper relations between them, 
and to ensure the unity of the whole organization. They attend 
the meetings of the Yerwaltung and act as chairmen of their own 
districts, and are responsible for the observance of the provisions 
of the Ordnung by the almoners in their district. 

The members of the Armenverwaltung, the overseers, and the 
almoners, are formally received into their office by the president 
with a shake of the hand (Handschlag), and a declaration that 
they solemnly promise to perform the duties of their office truly 
and conscientiously, and to observe with fidelity the provisions of 
the orders and instructions for the relief of the poor.* 

Every application for relief must be made to the almoner of the 
district in which the applicant resides. It is the duty of the 
almoner forthwith to visit tlie house of the applicant and to make 
a personal inquiry into all the circumstances of the case, and if it 
be one of urgent necessity to grant provisional relief, but only in 
exceptional cases and to a small amount, and even then he is 
recommended to consult the overseer. 

* Sie haben das Amt eines stadtischen Armenpflegers anziinehmen Sich bereit 
erkl&rt Sie geloben, die Pflichten welche dieses Amt Ihnen auferlegt, treu und 
gewisseubaft zu erfiillen, insbesondere die Yorschriften der Annen Ordnang und 
der Instmotion in Ibrer Amtsfiibrang getreu su beobachten. Darauf nebme ich 
Jhten Handscblag entgegen. 
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Generally speaking, the case with the report of the almoner 
upon it is refeiTed to the fortnightly meeting of the district for 
their decision. Great pains are taken to ensure that the informa- 
tion upon which the meeting decides shall be full and complete. 
The almoner is bound diligently to visit the case every 14 days, 
to obtain a return of the pauper's earnings from his employers in 
a ^^ service book " (Dienstbuch), and- to enter every detail of the 
case on a form (Abhorbogen), which is so drawn that the omission 
of any material fact can at once be detected. On it must be 
noted every fortnight all births, deaths, and marriages in the 
pauper's family, all changes in his income, and every other parti- 
cular which may bear on the question of the amount of relief to 
be allowed to him. A medical certificate (Attest) as to his capacity 
for work must be annexed. These forms are printed on large 
cards which are not bound, but are carefully indexed, and kept 
so that they can be referred to without difficulty. No bound 
books are used except those in which are entered the minutes of 
the district meetings and which are forwarded to the central 
office. A fresh Abhorbogen must be made for each case every two 
years, and the old cards attached to the new ones are carefully 
preserved for two years more, so that for each case there is a 
complete record for four years of every circumstance known to 
the authority. 

Immediately on the receipt of a fresh application, the Pfleger 
sends the applicant to the central office in order that his settle- 
ment may be investigated. The permanent staff is charged with 
this duty, and removals are managed by the police. Notice that 
the applicant has been seen is at once sent to the almoner of the 
district. 

In each district every fortnight the 14 almoners under the 
chairmanship of the overseer (Bezirksvorsteher) meet to decide 
cases of relief. The quorum is eight, a number which indicates a 
very regular attendance. The chairman has a vote, a casting 
vote, and may, if he pleases, protest against any decision of the 
meeting, and refer it to the Verwaltung for their decision. No 
relief is given for more than 14 days. 

All the district meetings are held on the same day, and the 
next morning the minute books are collected by a messenger and 
brought to the central office. There every case in which relief has 
been given is carefully examined by the President. The labour 
of this examination is heavy, but it is necessary in order to ensure 
uniformity of administration. The overseers are directed to make 
a special entry in the minute book when any relief has been 
given which is not authorised by the instruction. 

The number of cases under the charge of each almoner is fixed 
by the Ordnung at four, and the overseers are authorised to make 
arrangements, having due regard to the difficulty of the cases, to 
ensure that this number is not exceeded. In some rare instances 
an almoner has as many* as seven cases to investigate. But 
hitherto the average number has been under three, and the 
municipality are about to increase the number of sections and of 
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almoners^ so that in future the number will not exceed two. 
Perhaps three-fourths of the out-door paupers"*^ In Elberfeld are 
permanent cases of persons who are not able-bodied and whose 
circumstances do not greatly vary, so that every almoner can 
make himself very thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances 
of his cases without any great expenditure of time. No relief 
order is given for more than 14 days, that is, every case comes 
before every meeting of the district. The opinion of Herr Ernst 
on this point is very decided. He said, " The success of our 
*^ system is due to the observance of two cardinal points : First 
** the sub-division of labour. No Armenpfleger will in future 
** have more than two cases under his charge. Second, short 
'^ orders. Orders for relief are only given for fourteen days, 
^^ that is, from meeting to meeting." 

It is essential for the just administration of public relief that 
applicants whose circumstances are ihe same should be treated in 
the same way. It is extremely hard to secure this uniformity in 
large English unions where the relief is given by committees 
sitting separately, or even in small ones where the guardians are 
not thoroughly convinced of the justice of rigidly following the 
guidance of fixed principles in their grants of public money. In 
this respect I am acquainted with very few English unions which 
are as successful as Elberfeld. 

The uniformity of relief given by the various district meetings 
is ensured by the observance of the provisions of the Ordnung, 
and the instruction which, as Mr. Doylef remarks, answer to some 
extent to the English Prohibitory and Out-relief Regulation 
Orders, by the personal attention which the President gives to the 
minutes of each meeting which are forwarded to the central office, 
and by the annual revision of all the cases on the books of each 
district by the Verwaltung. Subject to these checks each district 
is left quite free. Everything is managed as far as possible by per- 
sonal intercourse, and without that perpetual letter writing which 
is the curse of all administration which has to control a mass of 
details. 

Like the districts, the Armenverwaltung meet every fortnight* 
At this meeting the first business is the revision of the relief lists 
of one of the districts, so that in the course of the year every 
district is revised once. During the revision the overseers of all 
the districts may be present, and the almoners of the particular 
district the lists of which are being examined are invited to 
attend, 

A member of the Verwaltung is appointed to act as secretary 
at these meetings, and he reads the minutes and correspondence. 
The Abhorbogen or relief cards of each Pfleger are then taken 
in turn and read out, and the President, who before the meeting 
has gone carefully through all the cases, puts any question he 
pleases to the almoners, whom he humourously described as the 
^^ Angeklagte " or accused persons. Each almoner defends the 

* Bohmert, p. 67. t Beport to the Local Gk}Yeminent Board, 1874. 
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decision as to his own cases^ and then if necessary a vote is taken 
as to whether the relief order shall be confirmed or whether it 
shall be referred back to the district meeting. The overseers 
present take part in the discussion and vote on the revision cases 
with the members of the Verwaltung. 

At the meeting which I attended^ after the almoners had been 
asked by the President to keep an eye on the pauper children who 
were allowed to go out on Sunday to visit tlieir relations^ the 
revision of 68 cases was proceeded with, only one of which was new, 
most of the others being permanent and not able-bodied. The 
great minority were simply read out and passed without question, 
and the time taken in revising the 53 cases was 72 minutes. The 
actual written information given to the meeting was just what 
would have been given to a first rate board of guardians in 
England by very competent relieving officers, and excepting in 
the cases of a few women with bastard children and one or two 
deserted wives, out-door relief would have been granted to most 
of the applicants in any average union in the manufacturing 
districts. 

In one instance the decision of the district meeting was sharply 
questioned by the President, and as strongly defended by the 
almoner, who showed an extraordinary knowledge of the whole of 
the circumstances of a rather complicated case. I thought the 
President was right, but on a division the more lenient view of 
the district meeting was confirmed. In another case the President 
highly complimented an almoner on a special report which he had 
made as to the case of a certain widow in his district, and the skill 
he had shown in helping her. He had written to the Kaiser, who 
had given him a sewing machine for his client. 

In the recovery of relief from refatives who are legally liable to 
support the paupers, it seemed to me the Armenverwaltung 
were far ahead of any English union with which I. am acquainted. 
The almoners seemed to take as much trouble in finding out the 
exact means of the relatives who are bound to support the pauper 
as they do those of the pauper himself, and the contributions 
exacted in some cases are as low as a penny a week. These contri- 
butions are levied in accordance with a fixed scale which has now 
been in use some years. Proceedings to recover contributions are 
taken by the paid officers. 

The overseers are informed of what was done at the last 
meeting of the Verwaltung by the reading of the minutes, and 
after the revision is over they leave the room, each taking with 
him the money which it is estimated will be required in his 
district during the next fortnight, being from lOZ. to 12/. 
The Armenverwaltung then proceeded with their general 
business. Short reports on indiviaual cases admitted to the poor- 
house (kurze Nachrichten) which had been referred to the 
authority by the district overseers were considered, reports were 
received from the deputations who manage the various establish- 
ments for the indoor poor ; and the work relating to the reforma- 
tories and lunatic asylum was done. The report of the Frauen 
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Verein or the ladies association^ which undertakes distinctly chari- 
table work, and of which Herr Ernst is the chairman, was read. 

It should be noted that it is specially provided in the Ordnung 
that it shall be the duty of the Armenverwaltung to investigate 
the condition of the poorer classes of the population, and the 
sources of their poverty, to take such measures as may be expe- 
dient not only for relieving but for preventing it, or to move the 
municipality to do so. They have also to submit estimates of 
expenditure to the town council, and to prepare an annual report. 
I l)ave never had to do with any local authority who were 
more fit to carry out their important duties than the Elberfeld 
Armen Verwaltung. Their work was done in the most business- 
like way, and not a minute of time was wasted. 

The conditions under which support from the public taxes may 
be given are laid down in the firtt two articles of the " Instruction " 
which was last revised in 1876. The first Article refers to those 
destitute persons who are not able-bodied. 1. "Every person 
" who is destitute and not capable of work, shally upon application 
" by himself or by anybody else on his behalf, be relieved out of 
*' the town funds, except when other persons are legally bound to 
" maintain him, and are able to do so, or except when he is muin- 
" tained by private charity." The second article refers to the 
able-bodied. " Every destitute able-bodied person, except when 
" other persons are legally bound to maintain him, and are able 
** to do so, or except when he is maintained by private charity, 
" may, upon application by himself or by anybody else on his 
" behalf, be relieved provisionally from the town funds until he 
" obtains a sufficient income : Provided that he shows that he 
" has honestly tried to obtain work without success, he being 
" bound to perform any such work suitable to his strength as 
^^ may be assigned to him." 

The third article gives a scale which acts both as a scale of 
relief and as a guide to what is to be considered destitution. 
3. " Single persons and heads of families whose income is sufii- 
cient to provide what is absolutely necessary for subsistence 
(das zum Unterhalt unabweislich Nothwendige) are not to be 
" considered as destitute, that is, entitled to relief from the public 
" funds." 

" As a rule the weekly sum to be considered as suflScient for 
** procuring the absolute necessaries of life in respect of food 
" clothing, shelter, and furniture, is to be measured thu^ : — 
" 3 marks for the head of the family, 
" 2 „ for a wife living with her husband, 
" 2 „ for a child of fifteen and over, 
" 1*80 pfennigs for a child from 10 to 15, 
" 1-30 „ „ 6 to 10, 

" MO „ „ 1 to 6, 

" '80 „ „ under a year, 

*' or together 12 marks for a man and wife with live children of 
" the ages stated above, and three marks for a single person." 
A mark is 100 pfennigs and is equal to a shilling. 

A 52443. B 
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The fourth article prescribes : 4. " That relief may be given lo 
" those who are entirely destitute or to those whose earnings 
^^ are not sufficient to provide them with the bare necessaries 
" of life, either as out-door relief in their own houses by grants 
of money, soup, clothes, bedding, indispensable articles of furni- 
ture, surgical and medical help, midwifery, medicine, and free 
burial ; or as in-door relief by receiving them into one of the 
public institutions for the poor," 
As has been pointed out above, the legal obligation of sup- 
porting relations is enforced with the utmost strictness by the 
Elberfeld authority, and contributions of the smallest sums are 
exacted as a matter of principle. The almoners are enjoined to 
enforce this duty on every occasion, both for the interests of the 
taxpayers and for the interests of morality ; and to report every 
case of neglect to the overseers so that leg^ steps may be taken 
against the offenders. As one of their most important duties 
they must do everything in their power to maintain or restore the 
natural relations between parents and children.* The law of 
maintenance in the Rhine Province is that of the Code Napoleon 
which still to some extent has legal force in this part of Prussia. 
It is much the same as the English law, except that parents-in- 
law and children-in-law are bound in certain cases to support one 
another. In the case of bastard children "la rdcherche de 
" patemite est interdite.'' It seemed to be the opinion of the 
experienced poor law administrators that this restriction works 
advantageously, and tends to lessen the rate of bastardy ; which 
certainly is not high in Elberfeld. 

Persons who hire domestic servants must support them and pay 
the cost of their relief to the end of their engagement, or for 
four weeks during sickness ; and by the Prussian law of 1885 
every workman who is employed permanently in any trade is 
obliged to join a sick club organised or controlled by the govern- 
ment. This latter law has, however, been in operation too short 
a time to allow any judgment to be formed as to the probable 
effect of it on the poor law returns. All money given by way of 
charity to an applicant for relief is by a special provision of the 
" Instruction '' to be taken into account in fixing the amount of 
relief to be allowed to him, and no distinction is to be made 
between charitable gifts and any other source of income. 

For the purposes of medical relief the town is divided into six 
districts, each under the charge of a medical officer who is paid 
about 600 marks (or 30/.) a year. There is also a special medical 
officer for eye diseases, which appear to be very prevalent in the 
^town. Every pauper who is in receipt of relief is entitled to 
medical relief; other applicants have to satisfy the almoner of 
their indigence and receive a special order from him. The 
medical officers may order what surgical appliances they please 
for their patients. It is their duty to give a certificate (Attest) as 
to the ability of an applicant to work, and generally they are 



♦ See the remarks of Herr Prell, quoted by Bohmert, p. 70. 
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employed in the same way as in England. Midwives are paid by 
the case, and confinement orders must be signed by the overseers 
of the district, as well as by the almoner. 

Coffins and other requisites for funerals are provided at the 
poor-house on the order of an overseer. No carriage is allowed 
to follow the hearse unless the relatives pay 3 marks for 
the privilege. In fact the Verwaltung proceed on the same 
principle as some English unions ; they provide all or nothing. 
This principle undoubtedly acts as a check to the unnecessary 
expenditure of the public money, and as an incentive for the 
labouring classes to join burial clubs. 

Relief is ordinarily given in money although there are two soup 
kitchens at which rations of soup are served out, mostly to 
sick persons. Though the early poor law administrators in Eng- 
land laid great stress on the advantages of giving relief in kind, 
it has been found that this form of relief is open to great abuse 
unless the guardians start a properly organised store of their own ; 
and it is argued with considerable force that unless a man can 
be trusted to expend his money properly, he should not be given 
out-door relief at all. In Elberfeld, where each p» iper is under 
the strictest surveillance, the almoner easily can, and I believe as 
a matter of fact, does, know exactly how the money is spent, and 
therefore relief in kind as a test need only be given in certain 
cases to which I shall allude further on. In very urgent and 
exceptional cases of the kind that must occur where there is no 
workhouse, the district meetings may grant the use of articles of 
indispensable house furniture. The almoners are strictly enjoined 
to see that this furniture is not misused or pawned, and the land- 
lord of the pauper has to sign an acknowledgment that it is 
the property of the Verwaltung. 

Although there is no workhouse in the English sense in Elber- 
feld, and although the workhouse test is no part of the system of 
poor law administration in that town, yet, as will be clearly seen 
when the statistics are examined, a large proportion of the relief 
is given by admission to the various institutions which are main- 
tained by the municipality (geschlossene Armenpflege). In fact 
the proportion of in-door to out -door relief is probably much 
larger than the average in England — ^and larger even than the 
proportion in the manufacturing districts ; and it is remarkable 
that the present accommodation in the institutions is clearly 
inadequate, and considerable additions are about to be made by 
the municipality. 

The municipal establishments for the relief of the poor are the 
poor-house (^Armenhaus), the schools for orphans and for deserted 
children (Waisen und verlassene Kinder), the town hospital 
(Krankenhaus), and the refuge for those who are in want of 
lodging (Haus fiir die Obdachlose). The hospital for infectious 
diseases is managed by the Armenverwultung, but admission 
to it is controlled by the police. 

The poorhouse is intended for the reception of single, old, and 
infirm persons, who are admitted bv the Armenverwaltung on 
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the report of the overseers. The buildins: is capable of accommo- 
dating about 250, and is generally full or overcrowded, but 
accommodation for 150 more patients is to be added at an estimated 
cost of about 4,000Z. There are paid nurses and a sufficient 
staff, but the arrangements of the building do not admit of a very 
strict classification. A good deal of work is done in the establish- 
ment, and some of the more able-bodied are allowed to work 
for private employers, who pay their wages to the credit of the 
Verwaltung. Nearly a third of the inmates are idiots and 
imbeciles ; and generally, except that there are no able-bodied 
women, they are precisely the same classes as are found in 
ordinary English workhouses of the same size. Any of the 
inmates, except the imbeciles, may discharge themselves when 
they please, but they are strongly discouraged from doing so by 
the administration unless they have found some independent 
means of subsistence. The yearly cost per head is about 10/. 

The town hospital has accommodation for about 250, and 
usually contains about 170. Patients are admitted on the recom- 
mendation of the district medical officers and the overseers, the 
orders being subject to confirmation by the Armenverwaltung ; 
or are sent in by the police or from the other public establish- 
ments. The institution is under the control of two resident and 
three visiting medical officers. None of the other hospitals in Elber- 
feld are free, so that if a patient cannot pay for his treatment he is 
obliged to apply for admission to the town hospital. Even here 
there are some patients who pay from 6 marks to 2^ marks 
weekly. The want of free hospitals apart from the poor law no 
doubt tends to increase the pauper returns of the town. Lying-in 
cases who are houseless are sent by the Verwaltung to a hospital 
at Koln. 

The schools for orphans and for deserted children are at present 
in one building, which is much overcrowded. The municipality, 
however, have decided on building a separate school for 250 
deserted and neglected children (verlassene Kinder), who are 
under the temporary charge of the Verwaltung apart from the 
orphans (Waisen) who remain permanently in the schools. The 
accounts and statistics for the two classes of children are kept 
distinct. There are usually about 200 orphans and 120 deserted 
children in the schools, the latter class including those whose 
parents are in gaol or in the hospital. Children under three are 
boarded out with families in the town; but the Verwaltuno* 
appear to be averse to adopting what is called in England the 
" boarding-out system " on economic grounds. The schools are 
under the charge of 27 officers, the children, except the Koman 
Catholics who go out to school, being taught in the building. 
The industrial training is very complete, and the children do very 
well after they have left school. As in England, the poor law 
authorities send a good many special cases to private institutions 
in various parts of the country. 

Although, as I have before remarked, the proportion of persons 
who are relieved by admission to these public establishments to 
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those who are relieved in their own homes is greater than it is in 
most English unions, yet there is a vital distinction between the 
principle of the poor law as it is carried out in Elberfeld and in 
England. A case is never " tested," as the technical phrase is, 
by an offer of admission to a workhouse or other institution. The 
Elberfeld " test " is a rigorous and searching investigation of the 
circumstances of the applicant and of all those relatives who are 
legally liable to support him, and an active surveillance of every 
detail of the pauper's life during the whole period during which 
relief is given. The framers of the English poor law, being 
deeply impressed with the evils which out-door relief entailed, not 
only upon the pauper himself but upon the independent labourer, 
and being keenly alive to the danger of imposture, based their 
system logically on the principle that an order for admission to 
the workhouse was adequate relief for every case which could be 
removed, and that the refusal of this adequate relief by the 
applicant absolved the guardians of the poor from any further 
responsibility in the matter. In other words the choice of the 
form in which relief was to be given rests with the administrators, 
and not with the recipients of the public funds. As a matter of 
practice, it is foimd that a really destitute person hardly ever 
refuses relief within a workhouse, and even in those cases he is 
not allowed to starve, for in fact, the bare principles of the 
English system are never carried to their logical conclusion. No 
man can be forced to enter an English workhouse, nor can he be 
compelled to stay there unless it is certified in the most formal 
way that his leaving would be dangerous to himself or others. 

I have found it difficult to explain the purely voluntary nature 
of the English workhouse system to German poor law adminis- 
trators. A workhouse (Arbeitshaus) in Prussia means a sort 
of Bridewell or House of Correction to which beggars, idlers, 
drunkards, and women of bad character are committed for a 
definite term of imprisonment by the courts. These workhouses 
are under the control of the police, and are in some unions used 
as a subsidiary to the purely poor law administration in dealing 
with able-bodied applicants for relief. Under the police regula- 
tions any person may be imprisoned, in some cases for two years, 
^^ when be so far abandons himself to play, drink, or idleness as to 
" require relief for himself or for those dependent on him for 
" their support ;" " When having received relief from the public 
^^ funds he refuses to do the work assigned to him and suited to 
" his strength ;" " When having lost the means of support he 
^^ possessed he fails to obtain a livelihood within a period fixed 
^^ by the police, and cannot prove that he is unable to do so after 
" using every possible effort." So that in many cases a man who 
simply makes himself a pauper in England is treated as a criminal 
in Germany. 

This method of dealing with able-bodied applicants for relief, in 
what are, after all, ordinary cases, is felt to be unsatisfactory, and 
the German Poor Law and Charitable Congress have three times 
petitioned the Government to re-enact the provisions of the 
Prussian law of 21st May 1865, Article 13, which enabled the 
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poor law authorities to compel able-bodied paupers to work 
according to their capacity either within or without a workhouse 
without any preliminary appeal to the courts of law.* 

The Prussian supplementary law of the 8th March 1871 
appears to give the poor law authorities the power to offer 
admission to the workhouse to able-bodied • paupers as the mode 
in which they are to be relieved. Section 1 provides that every 
destitute German is to be relieved, by the union in which he 
is settled, with the absolute necessaries of life, help in sickness, 
and, in the case of his death, with a proper funeral ; and then 
goes on " in suitable cases the relief, so long as it is claimed, may 
^* be given by maintenance in a poorhouse or hospital, as well as 
" by providing work suitable to the strength of the applicant 
" either within or without these institutions. 

It would appear that this latter proviso gives the authority 
power to apply the workhouse test in the English sense, though 
it gives them no power to commit the able-bodied applicant to 
the workhouse for a term. In some unions, as, for instance, 
Altona, in Schleswig Holstein, the authorities offer indoor relief 
in the workhouse (here called Armenarbeitshaus) as the alter- 
native to no relief at all. In Saxony the unions still have the 
power of compulsory commitment to the workhouse. 

There are then in Gercnany three different ways of dealing 
with able-bodied applicants for relief who are of indifferent 
character. The first is to refer them to the ** poor law police " 
(Armen Polizei), by whose agency they are committed for a 
definite term of imprisonment, unless they can satisfy the court that 
they have done all in their power to obtain employment. When 
this plan is systematically worked and made to cover the whole 
difficulty it must lead to such hardship, in a large number of 
cases, that public opinion probably would not allow it to be 
enforced in this country. I'he second is to give the poor law 
authority quasi police powers, and to enable them to commit the 
pauper to a house of correction. But this system no longer 
exists in Prussia, although its continuance was strongly advocated 
when the new Act was passed, and the revival of the power to 
commit is earnestly pressed for by representative conferences of poor 
law administrators. The third plan is the establishment of a poor- 
house (Armenarbeitshaus) with adequate discipline, in which the 
poor law authority shall maintain and set to work all able-bodied 
applicants for relief; all such cases being considered by them as 
coming within the proviso to the first section of the Act. This plan 
approaches most nearly to the English system, and is strongly 
advocated as a means of dealing with able-bodied paupers. Graf 
von Witzengerode, in his speech to the last poor law conference, 
quoted with approval a German opinion that the nucleus of poor 

* Stenograph : Bericht liber die Verhandluogen der siebenten Jahres Versamm- 
liing des deutchen Vereins fiir Armenpflege und Woblthatigkeit, 1866, p. 7. : 

" Arbeitsfahige Personen welchen zu ihren eigenen Unterhalt oder zum 
Unterhalt ihrer Fainilie oflfentliche Unterstiitzung gew3,brt werden-muss, ohne 
vorgjingigo gerichtliche Prozedur event j dorch eine Verwaltungsprozedur^ welche 
mit Garantien des Schutzes gegen etwaige Wilkuhr ausgenistet ist, zur Arbeit 
inncrhalb oder aueserhalb des Arbeit«hauses anzuhalten.'' 
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law rerorm must be the establishment of workhouses and the 
refusal of out-door relief to the able-bodied.* 

In Elberfeld, partly from the perfection of the organisation for 
investigation and relief, and partly from the great prosperity of 
the working classes and the rapid growth of the town, there has 
been no great difficulty in dealing with the able-bodied class of 
applicants, and the cases are met by temporary out-door relief; 
in fact the whole system is based on the assumption that the out- 
door paupers shall be allowed to earn what they can, and that 
their wages shall be supplemented out of the public funds. The 
scale of the income which is considered to be sufficient to provide 
the bare necessaries of life is set out above (section 3 of the 
Instruction), and in calculating the amount of relief 16 be paid, 
every penny which is earned is taken into account, with the 
exception that the earnings of a child are only reckoned at 
two-thirds, as it is considered that a child who works should 
be specially well fed. This method of relief bears an ominous 
resemblance to the *^ allowance system '* which before the reform 
of 1834 did so much to lower the wages of independent labourers 
by the competition of paupers who were partly supported by the 
rates, and which was, perhaps, the worst evil of the old poor law. 
If the produce of workhouse or of prison labour is disposed of in 
the open market, there is at once an outcry from manufacturers 
that they are being undersold by the industries which are subsi- 
dised by public fiinds, but in principle there is no distinction 
between this and a grant of relief out of the rates to persons who 
are thereby enabled to compete with others engaged in the same 
trade who receive no such help. If such subsidies were given to 
professional men or tradesmen who from age, poverty, or any 
other cause were unable to support themselves by their business 
alone, the injustice of the proceeding would soon be denounced 
by their competitors ; but charwomen and labourers who are 
exposed to exactly the same sort of competition under any system 
of granting out-door relief to persons capable of doing work, 
cannot make themselves heard, even if they are able to perceive 
the injustice which is being done to them. In Elberfeld the good 
sense of the administration, and the accurate knowledge of the 
almoners, no doubt check any gross abuses, but still in principle 
the relief given to this class of paupers is undisguisedly in aid of 
wages, and must tend to lower wages. 

Apart from the question of the principles involved, the mode in 
which able-bodied paupers are relieved in Elberfeld is described 
in an interesting paper by Herr Ernst which is quoted by 
Dr. Bohmert.t After remarking that injudicious help may easily 

* Sten : Bericht, p. 22 : — 

** Oberamtmann Hazel hat die Entfuhrung der Armenarbeitsliauser, die Yer- 
sagung jeder Unterstutzang an Arbeitsfdhige anders als in solohen H&usem den 
KrystaUisations-punkt der Beform der Armeopfiege genannt." 

See also Muensterberg, page 517-521. 

t See B5hmert, p. 67, Muensterberg, p. 538. German Conference Beports, 
1885 — . 
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be the cause of absolute ruin to the recipient^ he expresses a strong 
opinion that the true way of relieving an able-bodied applicant is 
to help him to find work. The almoner is to investigate the 
causes of the poverty of the applicant, to consider his capacity, 
and then to do all he can to put him in the way of finding work 
for himself. The almoner or his colleagues are for the most part 
employers of labour, and so can, often themselves or through 
their business acquaintances, provide the work, and in any case a 
steady pressure can be put upon the applicant so that he shall 
never lose the habit of exerting himself. The able-bodied woman 
with children may be helped with the loan of a sewing machine or 
a winder, or she may be relieved of the care of her children during 
the day by sending them to the creche of the Ladies Charitable 
Association. As the almoner has only three or four cases to look 
after, and as the great majority of these are permanently disabled, 
ample lime can be given to the more difficult work of watching 
and helping the able-bodied applicants. The result is, says 
Herr Ernst, that out of 100 cases of relief, about 50 are off the 
books in a month, aud that even in winter, when work is scarce, 
relief to able-bodied heads of families is only given in a very 
limited number of cases, and then only for a short time. Herr 
Prell* writes in the same sense and reminds the almoners that 
the giving of relief alone is not always the right way to help an 
able-bodied applicant, and he counsels the almoners occasionally to 
refuse or limit relief as a means of urging the pauper to maintain 
himself by his own exertions. " Public relief must not be made 
** a soft cushion on which the love of independence and the desire 
" for work and for self support can go to sleep." 

Nothing in the shape of out-door labour for the able-bodied is 
provided bj' the Elberfeld poor law authorities. Employment 
has been for many years very plentiful and regular so that the 
system of unwearied supervision and moral influence has not been 
severely tried. It has never been found necessary to start any 
public relief works for the unemployed since the time of the 
cotton famine, when the municipality undertook various street im- 
provements as a means of giving employment to the artizans and 
so of keeping them off the rates. Herr Ernst fully describes the 
mode in which this was done in an interesting paper wKich is 
quoted by Dr. B6hmert,t 

Generally speaking, the question of relieving paupers under a 
labour test is a difficult one to deal with in Germany at the 
present time, for one of the claims advanced by the powerful body 
of social democrats is the right of every man to have employment 
found for him by the state, or, what is practically the same thing, 
by the municipality. Their opponents appear to dread doing 
anything which would seem in the smallest degree to concede the 

})rinciple embodied in this claim, which they contend would, 
ogically enforced, mean universal poverty J and universal slavery, 

♦ See Bohmert, p. 70. 

t See aUo Muensterberg. 

^ Donnez moi le droit au trarail et je voub c^de le droit de propriete.— Psoudhon. 
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and consequently the poor law authorities almost everywhere 
insist that each man must find his own work^ and prefer in case 
of necessity to relieve an applicant without exacting any labour. 
In this country the *' right to labour " is not as yet a pressing 
question ; and when from the circumstances of the case it is not 
possible to offer to take all able-bodied applicants into the work- 
house a labour test is properly applied, if only to prevent the 
pauper from doing any independent work while he is receiving 
relief. For to allow him to compete for work in an overstocked 
labour market with men who have no subsidy out of the poor 
rates in their pockets is not only unjust, but must tend to increase 
the prevailing distress. 

It is evident that there must be practical difiiculties in dealing 
with certain classes of paupers under any system of purely out-door 
relief, however admirable the organisation for the investigation of 
individual cases may be. What for instance is to be done with 
applicants who are not only destitute of the means of subsistence 
but are homeless ? In Germany tlie houseless vagrant is dealt 
with by the police as a rule, and the laws as to begging and as to 
pedlars' licensee are sufficient to keep order among the class who 
are on the borderland between crime and pauperism. The system 
is perhaps not more unsatisfactory than our own, and as may be 
inferred from the establishment by charitable persons of the 
" Arbeiter Kolonien " which I shall describe later in this report, 
the whole matter is receiving as much attention as it is in this 
country. In some towns the houseless and destitute families who 
arc not vagrants are also dealt with by the police under a system 
which appears to be somewhat harsh. If they are not so dealt 
with, the poor law authorities must make some provision for 
finding them house room, and an ** Haus fiir die Obdachlose " or 
" house for those who are without shelter " must be established. 
The management of these refuges must be difiicult and varies very 
much in the different towns. There can be little doubt that in 
time a stricter discipline and classification of the sexes will be 
enforced, and that the refuges will gradually become rather like 
workhouses for the able-bodied. In Elberfeld the Haus fiir die 
Obdachlose consists of two old buildings in which, in the course of 
the year ending March 1886, were received 112 persons, being 
heads of families, unmarried women, and their children. The 
number usually maintained at one time is about 40, the majority of 
whom were relieved with money as well as with house room. Two 
hours daily work is exacted from each inmate, and the committee 
who have charge of the establishment naturally have to use every 
effort to induce them to make a home for themselves. The 
buildings are entirely insufficient, and the municipality are 
building a new house which will accommodate 180, and in which 
it is hoped the discipline and classification will be sufficiently 
strict to act as a deterrent. On this point it must be remembered 
that at all events in Elberfeld the almoners can often foresee that 
a pauper is likely to be turned out of his lodgings, and can take 
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steps to prevent it. In some exceptional cases an arrangement is 
made with the landlord for paying arrears of rent, and^ as has been 
stated above^ occasionally indispensable articles of house furniture 
are lent. Nevertheless, it seems that the question of how^ to deal 
with the homeless is and must always be a weak point in this or 
any other system of public relief in which the poorhouse is used 
only for the reception of old and infirm cases. 

Again, what is to be done with what in England are called 
unsatisfactory cases, with people who are destitute from their 
intemperance or shiftlessness or with women who have bastard 
children ? If a man is an habitual drunkard or if a woman 
becomes a prostitute it is easy to hand them to the police authori- 
ties ; but there are many cases which are not bad enough to be 
dealt with in that way, which may be called the *' ultima ratio " of 
the German system as an order for the workhouse is of ours, and 
yet which are certainly not cases which ought to be maintained in 
their own homes out of the public funds. The moral influence of 
the almoners i? no doubt very great, but it cannot be sufficient 
to cure all social ills. It is not easy to lay down any general 
principle which guides the Elberfeld administrators in dealing 
with people who in most English unions would be retused any relief 
outside a workhouse, but it seems that the almoners would give the 
minimum of relief in kind sufficient to keep the man who is drunken 
or idle from starvation, and would bring all the influence in their 
power to induce him to mend his ways, and attempts would be 
made to induce the father of a girl's bastard children to marry her. 
Nevertheless there can be no doubt that the difficulty of treating 
such cases is greater than where the poor law authorities are armed 
with the power of refusing out-door relief. 

In the last report of the Armenverwaltung special attention 
is called to the large and increasing number of wife desertions, 
and to the additional burdens which are consequently thrown 
upon the taxpayers. On one day in last year nearly 10 per 
cent, of all the families then in receipt of relief had been deserted 
by the father. No less than 17 per cent, of the children boarded- 
out with foster parents, and 50 per cent, of those in the schools 
for neglected (verlassene) children were destitute from the same 
cause. The experience of English guardians shows that the best 
way of checking the practice of desertion is to decline to relieve 
the deserted wife except with an order to the workhouse. This 
puts an end to collusion, makes it easier to find the deserter, 
and is a salutary warning to wives to do all they can to keep their 
husbands at home. The Elberfeld administrators have no such 
means of taking precautionary measures against a very debasing 
offence which is apt to spread Uke an epidemic disease. All that 
they can do is to try to catch the husband. 

As I have before stated there are no general statistics of poor 
law relief in Germany which arc of any value for the purpose of 
comparing one union with another, but so far as Elberfeld is con- 
cerned no statement could be n^ore full and clear than the sta- 
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tistics of pauperism and the accounts of receipt and expendi- 
ture which are set out in the annual reports made by the 
Verwaltung to the Municipality. Every person who has received 
any relief at all in the course of a year is reckoned as a pauper 
and the relief is accounted for^ which is not the case with the 
returns from some other German towns. It is, however, the only 
principle on which a uniform system of statistics can be based ; 
and its observance in Elberfeld renders it possible to make some 
sort of comparison between the pauperism of that town and of 
English Unions. 

The population of the town in 1885 was 103,200, and the 
average number of paupers receiving out-door relief during the 
year was 2,101, or 20*7 per thousand of the inhabitants. At 
the end of March 1885 there were in the various public insti- 
tutions the following number of inmates : — In the poorhouse, 253 ; 
in the schools for orphan and deserted children, 322; in the 
hospital, 160; in various institutions for sick, deaf and dumb, 
and epileptic children, 19 ; and in the refuge for the houseless, 41. 
The ipetums show the inmates of this last establishment on the 
out-door relief list, but for the purpose of comparison with any 
English statistics it is clearly better to reckon them as in-door. 
In the summary of the Elberfeld Report, the inmates of the town 
hospital are not reckoned as paupers, but as in England they 
certainly would be counted I have included them. These numbers 
together give a total of 795 in-door paupers, and adding the 2,101 
outdoor, 2,896 is about the mean number relieved during the 
year. The per centage of in-door paupers was 27*5, and of out- 
door 72*5, the total number of paupers being 28 per thousand of 
the population. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that persons who receive 
medical attendance and nothing: else at the cost of the rates are 
not reckoned in the out-door pauper list. They would be so 
reckoned in England, and therefore an accurate comparison 
between the statistics of Elberfeld and any English union could 
only be made after a careful analysis of the relief lists. The six 
medical officers report that during the year 1884-85 they treated 
2,921 cases of sickness, and the ophthalmic surgeon treated 86 ; 
confinement orders were given in 92 cases, and 154 persons were 
buried at the public cost. During the whole year, only 1,331 
persons are returned on the pauper list as having received relief 
on account of sickness and consequent destitution, so that it is 
clear that if every case of medical relief only had been counted, a 
large addition would have been made to the pauper returns and 
the per-centage of pauperism would be proportionately increased. 
The number receiving medical relief alone is, however, very 
much larger than it would be in any English union. * 

As there are no &ee hospitals nor dispensaries in the town, 
every sick person who cannot afford to pay at least half-a-crown 
a week must apply to the poor law authorities. During the 
whole year, 5,185 persons, or 1,639 cases, received out-door 
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relief^ and the causes of the destitution of these cases are classified 

as follows : — 

Old age and infirmity ... - -431 

Sickness^ and consequent destitution - - 379 

Insufficient income - - - - 144 

Widows and unmarried women with children - 179 
Deserted wives, women whose husbands are in 

prison or on military service, and their children 163 
Casual destitution - . - - 244 

Orphans and foster children - - - 99 



1,639 



Excluding the Metropolis, where the proportions of relief are 
aifected by special legislation, the returns of the mean pauperism 
in England for 1886 show that 19*4 per cent, of the paupers 
were relieved in-door, and 80*6 out-door. As compared with the 
27 and 73 per cent, respectively of the Elberfeld returns, the 
figures show that as a matter of fact the Elberfeld administrators 
make more use of in-door relief than English guardians do. This 
probably results in some measure from the very high \dew which 
they take of their duty towards the poor, and from the perfection 
of their machinery for the investigation of the exact necessities of 
each case, for an accurate knowledge of the circumstances of poor 
law cases, especially where there are children or where the 
paupers are old and helpless, often shows conclusively that they 
cannot be adequately relieved in their own homes. The omission 
of cases receiving medical relief alone from the Elberfeld returns 
must also affect the apparent proportion of the out-door to the 
in-door relief as compared with English statistics. 

The mean number of out-door paupers per thousand of population 
in England during last year was 216 as against 20*7 in Elberfeld, 
and the total number relieved in England was 29 per thousand as 
against 28*4. The average pauperism of the whole of England and 
Wales is, however, much larger than that of the manufacturing 
districts, which in their industries and their dense population are 
most like £«lberfeld. Bradford, for instance, on the 1st of January 
last was relieving 636 in-door and 2,126 out-door paupers* This, 
on the population of 1881 (183,032), only gives a proportion of 
about 15 per thousand. In the North Brierley Union, which is 
made up of a number of small manufacturing towns near Bradford^ 
the numbers relieved on the name day were 236 in-door and 1,982 
out-door, which on the population of 1881 (128,552) gives a result 
of about 17 per thousand. As the pauperism on the 1st of 
January is greater than the mean pauperism of the year, and as 
the population of both unions has very largely increased since 
1881, the comparison with Elberfeld is in favour of the English 
unions, even if no allowance is made for the cases of purely 
medical relief which are alluded to above, and which would no 
doubt considerably increase the returns of the Elberfeld pauj)erism 
if the statistics were drawn up as they are in England. 
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In 1858 tbe average number of out-door paupers relieved in 
Elberfeld was 57*5 per thousand, lliis number decreased 
until in 1868 the number was 21, Then it fell greatly and fluc- 
tuated between 15 and 13, until in 1877 it rose to 20'7, and in 
1880 it reached 24*9. It has since gradually fallen until the 
present number of 20*7 was reached. In England during the 
same period the return of out-door paupers has steadily, almost 
year by year, decreased from 40*8 per thousand to 21*6, which 
was the number in 1 886. During the sjime time the proportion 
of in-door j)auper8 has been almost constant at from six to seven 
per thousand. It stood at 6*8 in 1886. The number of adult 
able-bodied paupers in England is now only 0*8 per thousand 
in-door and 2*9 per thousand out-door. 

The estimated relief of the poor in Elberfeld during the year 
ending March 1886 was 524,597 marks, or about 26,229/., of 
which only about 12,450/. was raised by direct taxation. The 
balance was supplied by the profits of the official newspaper, by 
the interest on endowments and on the reserve fund of the savings 
bank, from police fines, money recovered from relations of paupers, 
contributions from the municipal pawn shops, and from some other 
minor sources of income. 

The expenditure for the out-door poor includes a sum of 1,350Z. 
for the maintenance of lunatics in asylums. The lunatics, who 
are about 88 in number, only cost a little more than 15/. a year 
each. Deducting this sum, the cost of the out-door paupers, 
burials, and medical attendance, was 9,708/. For in-door relief 
the items are, for the poorhouse 2,754/., for the schools for 
orphan and deserted children 4,733/., and for the hospital 5,548/., 
or together 13,035/. The office expenses amounted to 859/., and 
250/. is entered as a contribution to the Ladies Charitable 
Association (Frauen Verein). The cost of the inmates of the 
refuge for the houseless poor is here calculated with the out-door 
relief. The total amount to be expended in in-door relief amounts 
to 57 per cent, of the whole, which is greater than the proportion 
in any of the districts of England, except the Metropolis, the^ 
South-Eastern, and the North- Western. Omitting office expenses, 
the maintenance of lunatics, and other incidental items, the net 
cost of the in-door and out-door relief together, per head of the 
population, amounts to 4«. 0^(2., as against 1^. S^d. in Bradford, 
Is. 9^d. in North Brierley, and 28. 5rf. the average of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. The total expenditure under all heads 
amounts to 5s. Id. per head of the population in Elberfeld. 

The relief given to the out-door paupers averaged about 
4/. 11*. 6rf. per head for the year, and the average cost per head 
for all paupers amounted to about 7/. 15*. The corresponding 
figures for England and Wales are 4/. 11*. and 10/. 12*. 6d, This 
comparison is only approximately correct, and it must be remem- 
bered that the incidental expenses in England for workhouse 
loans, and so on, are much larger than they are in Elberfeld. "" 

In considering the statistics which I have given it must be 
remembered that the work of the Elberfeld administration covers 
much more ground than that of an English union. There are 
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but few endowed charities, although there is an active charitable 
society, and the almoners of necessity must relieve cases which in 
an English town would hardly ever apply to the guardians. There 
is also no special levy for poor law purposes, and an expenditure, 
which is partly contributed by indirect taxation and partly from 
the general revenues of the town, is not felt to be a great burden 
as the poor rates are in England. 

Altona. 

Altona, in the province of Schleswig Holstein, is a growing 
commercial and manufacturing town of 105,000 inhabitants, and 
the labouring classes, like those of Hamburg, which it immediately 
adjoins, are having a time of full employment and great prosperity ; 
so that even in winter, when the Elbe is partly frozen and dock 
labour is scarce, there are very few able-bodied men who do not 
find work of some sort. The poor law administration is mainly 
interesting because the Elberfeld system is here supplemented 
with a workhouse in the English sense (Armenarbeitshaus), 
which is used as a test for applicants whose cases are unsatis- 
factory, and as a refuge for the entirely destitute. 

The poor law authority (Armencommission) is nominated, as 
in Elberfeld, by the town council, and consists of one of the town 
magistrates who acts as chairman, four town councillors, and 10 
citizens, who all have to serve for six years. The town is divided 
into 20 districts, under the charge of 18 overseers, and from 
eight to 18 almoners each. There are 200 district almoners 
in all, with 31 more who have the special charge of the children 
who are boarded-out. 

The overseers and the almoners are bound, like the members of 
the Armen Commission, to hold office for six years. The districts 
are not, like those at Elberfeld, divided into sections, as all appli- 
cations for relief are made in the first instance to the overseer 
who selects any almoner in the district to make inquiry as to 
any case. This would appear to be, on the whole, the better 
plan, as the overseers are selected from the most experienced 
almoners, and are specially chosen from the whole body for their 
fitness to perform their duties. The overseers, as well as the 
almoners, have to visit the cases, and are instructed generally to 
make themselves acquainted with the circumstances of the poorer 
classes residing within their district. Except in urgent cases, 
when provisional relief may be given by the almoner, all appli- 
cations are decided at the fortnightly district meetings, and 
reported to the central authority next morning in the same way 
as they are at Elberfeld. The overseers attend all meetings 
of the Commission, and act as the connecting link between 
that body and the almoners. Belief is limited to what is abso- 
lutely necessary for subsistence, and any relief which exceeds 
2$. 9rf. a week for the head of the family and 1^. 5rf. for the 
wife and children, or 9s. in the year for special relief in kind, 
must be confirmed by the central authority. No almoner, as a 
rule, has more than four cases to visit. He is bound to keep a 
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journal giving a consecutive history of all the circumstances of 
each case for the information of the district meeting, to visit 
each case at least once a week, to make a duplicate report upon 
it, and to pay all relief to the pauper personally. 

The "instruction" for the almoners is a forcible statement of 
the principles according to which they are to work, and much of it 
is written in the spirit of an instructional letter of the English 
Poor Law Commissioners. The almoners are reminded that if 
want of means and incapacity for work were the sole causes of 
poverty, their work would be limited to ascertaining the amount 
of relief to be given. But as more frequently destitution arises 
from thriftlessness, want of foresight, and other causes dependent 
on the moral character of the pauper, the almoner must undertake 
the difficult task of endeavouring by friendly counsel and assis- 
tance to lead him to a better way of life. In most cases all 
efforts will be in vain, and no thanks are to be expected ; but 
reliance may be placed on the patriotism of the citizens to do the 
work, and thus render an essential service to the community. 
Almoners are never to forget that they are trustees of other 
people's money, and are therefore bound to act conscientiously ; 
that many trifling payments in the course of a year amount to a 
large sum ; and that all experience shows that liberality in the 
expenditure of poor relief increases poverty, and can do nothing to 
lessen it. The cost of pauperism is not borne only by the rich, but 
by those who barely manage to live by their own industry, and that 
it would be intolerable that the condition of the pauper should be 
better than that of the labourer who does not choose to be a 
burden to the parish. 

The poor law authority delegate much of their current work 
to committees, one of which has to take special charge of the sick, 
and another of the orphan children who are boarded-out, all of 
them within the union. Only those children who are really 
orphans or who have been taken from their parents by a decision 
of the court and are under public guardians (gerichtliche Vor- 
mundschaft) are boarded-out. 

The in-door relief is given in two poorhouses for the old and 
infirm, in the hospital which is managed by the municipality, and 
in the workhouse. The workhouse was built, to quote the words 
of the regulation, '* in order to train the idle to habits of industry, 

to set a limit to groundless applications for relief, and to put an 

end to begging, and by these means to lessen the burden of the 

parish." 

If an applicant for relief is offered admission to the workhouse 
and he refuses it, then, as Herr Schiitt, the President of the 
Armencommission, put it, ^' we have no more duties to perform in 
respect to him.'' So that in Altona the workhouse is used as a 
test of destitution, and as a supplement to the rigorous investi- 
gation by the overseer and almoners. If a really destitute 
applicant declines an order for admission the case is handed over 
to the police. In some cases the pauper is formally committed to 
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the workhouse by the police, and in no case can he discharge 
hunself without the consent of the poor law authority. Permission 
to discharge themselves is not however refused except to notorious 
beggars or drunkards. Occasionally cases are remanded to the 
workhouse by the magistrates to be dealt with by the poor law 
authorities. Sometimes the head of a family is taken into the 
workhouse when the Commission are of opinion that he is 
injuring his family and preventing them from earning a livelihood. 
In short, the poor law authority exercise the right of choosing in 
every case the form of relief to be given to an applicant. 

The police have very little more to do with the administration 
of the poor law than they have in England, and the workhouse 
supplies the place of arefuge (Haus fiirdieObdachlose) which is from 
one point of view a great advantage. The workhouse which was 
built in 1871, is situated at Osdorf, a village some miles from the 
town, and is in construction very like the kind of country work- 
house that was built in England some 20 years ago. Herr Schiitt 
and the visiting committee take the utmost interest in the 
management, and the cleanliness and good order of the establish- 
ment are up to the highest standard. The classes of paupers, 
except that the acute cases of sickness are not treated here, are 
much the same as they generally are in an English workhouse of 
the same size. The schools for deserted children, which are at 
present in the workhouse, are admirably managed and the children 
seemed most healthy and cheerful. There are large workshops 
and a farm of about 30 acres. On the day of my visit there were 
about 250 inmates, but in winter the number approaches 400. 
About the same number of old and infirm persons were maintained 
in the two town poorhouses. 

In the whole year 1885, 3,592 cases or in all 6,925 persons 
were relieved by the local union, or 66 per 1000 of the population. 
The statistical return does not give the average number relieved 
or the number relieved on any one day, so that it is not possible to 
make any close comparison with any official English figures. But 
of the 3,592 cases, 1,792 received permanent, and 1,800 temporary 
relief. 1,790 cases were relieved at their own homes, and 1,802 
in the workhouse, poorhouses, and hospitals, so that more than 
60 per cent, of the relief given was indoor. 

As showing the effect of the present law of settlement in a 
grovnng town where work is plentiful it is interesting to note that 
75 per cent, of the cases only were chargeable to the local union 
of Altona. Of the remaining 25 per cent, 16 per cent, had their 
settlements in other unionn, and 8 per cent, had no settlement and 
were thus chargeable to the district union (Land-arm). The 
settlement of the rest was doubtful. 

Of the out-door poor 83 per cent., and of the in-door 66 per 
cent, were settled in Altona, figures which seem to show that 
in-door relief was more freely given to the non-settled paupers. 
Of the 2,688 cases chargeable to Altona, 26 per cent, obtained 
their settlement by parentage, 8 per cent, by marriage, and 67 
percent. Ky a two year's residence. The total cost of the poor 
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Uw admmistratioft during the year was 20,465/. Of this sum 
9j305/. was spent in out-door^ and 9,851/. in in-door relief, in- 
cluding 3>690/. for the town hospital, so that on the average each 
out-door case including families cost about 5/. 4;. in the year, and 
each in-door about 5/, 9a. 6rf. About 790Z. was paid for non- 
resident, and about 2,948/. was received for non-settled paupers 
Deducting 4,423/. received from other tmions for non-settled 
paupers, irom relatives, and from sick clubs, the net expenditure 
on poor relief was 16,041/., or a little over 35. per head of the 
population. 



Bremen. 

Bremen is one of the chief commercial towns of North 
Germany^ and has a rapidly increasing population of 123,000. 
The Elberfeld system was introduced in 1878, the relief of the 
poor having previously been in the hands of the church organi- 
sations. The principal peculiarities of the system as carried out 
in Bremen are that the overseers themselves, under the chairman- 
ship of a senator who is called the director^ constitute the central 
poor law authority (Stadt bremische Armenpflege), and that paid 
officers are employed to assist not only the central but also the 
district authorities. The town is divided into 20 districts, each 
presided over by an overseer, and each district as a rule consists 
of eight sections, each under the charge of an almoner, of whom 
consequently there are about 160. The almoners, whose term of 
compulsory office (Pflegerpflicht) is six years, are nominated by 
the district meetings and approved by the senate. Persons as 
independent as possible are chosen, and experience has shown 
that small tradesmen and labourers are unsuited for the office. 
For some districts of the town it- has been found impossible to 
find fit people, and the almoners chosen live in other districts. 
Each application for relief is made to the almoner, who is bound 
personally to visit the case. If he is of opinion that it is one 
requiring relief he lias to fill a document (Acte) which sets out 
minutely the particulars of the settlement and circumstances of 
the applicant. This document consists of 18 principal and 14 
minor questions to which answers must be written by the 
almoner. It is sent in the first instance to the office of the poor 
law authority in order that it may be copied and inquiries be 
made as to the settlement of the pauper and the liability of 
relatives and sick clubs to maintain him. In urgent cases the 
almoners and overseers may give immediate reUef up to 5s. 
but as a rule all applications are decided by the distiict 
meetings, which are held once a month. Belief is not given for 
more than a month, that is, from meeting to meeting, uidess in 
very exceptional cases, when it may be allowed for six months ; 
but in every case the almoner has personally to relieve the pauper 
at least once every four weeks. This he does by giving him a 
ticket which is cashed at the central office. 

▲ 52443. C 
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Each almoner has about eight cases under his charge, it being 
considered that a less number would not be suflScient to keep up 
interest in the work. The almoners have also to report ou 
applications for admissions to the free schools. 

The overseers, who preside at the district meetings, and are the 
members of the central authority, must make themselves acquainted 
with the circumstances of the poor in their districts by visiting 
them independently of the almoners. The minutes of the district 
meetings are considered at the monthly meetings of the central 
authority, and Senator Nielsen, the director, personally examines 
with the utmost care every relief order that is made, and exercises 
a firm control over the proceedings of each district, so that there 
is a strong guarantee for a uniform system of work over the whole 
imion. In Bremen, as in Eiberfeld^ it is considered essential to 
avoid letter writing as much as possible. 

For the assistance of the director and the poor law authority 
the senate appoints a secretary (who is a lawyer and looks after 
the settlement cases), a clerk, and a cashier. There are also seven 
paid overlookers (Armenaufseher) to help the overseers and 
almoners in the districts which may be allotted to them, to take 
care of all the property belonging to the union which is lent as 
relief in kind, to undertake the sale of the effects of paupers, to 
superintend burials, to remove lunatics, and to make inquiries as 
to settlements, to see that the contracts for boarding-out children 
are carried out. In short they do much of the work which is 
done elsewhere in Germany by the police, and by relieving officers 
in England. They give a security of 20/., and devote their whole 
time to their duties. 

One of them is specially appointed to look after the paupers 
who are boarded-out in the country. The expenditure on salaries 
and pensions last year was 1,776/. A great deal of relief is given 
in kind, and the details of the clothing, food, and firing, which 
may be allowed is set out with great minuteness in the Ordnung 
of the senate. The pawn shops are under very strict supervision, 
and the Prussian law does not permit articles which are necessary 
for a bare subsistence, or tools which are essential for artizans, to 
be pawned. Great care is taken that sufficient contributions are 
exacted from relatives who are legally bound to support paupers, 
and the father of a bastard child is required to pay a yearly sum 
of !/• 138. l^cL towards its support. 

Belief in money is given according to a fixed scale by which 

single paupers, who are not able-bodied, receive lbs., and married 

couples 26*. a month. The scale provides that destitute persons 

who decline to go into the Armenhaus, though they are fit persons 

to be admitted, shall not receive more than 4*. a month, except 

witii the consent of the central poor law authority, or the director. 

There are eight medical officers who receive a salary of 20/. a 

jrear. Sick paupers are treated in the town hospital and paid for 

9it the rsite of la. a day, as there is no free hospital or dispensary 

in Bremen. 
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It appears from the report of the authority that there is a great 
want of cheap dwellings for the working classes, and that conse- 
quently considerable difSculty is experienced in dealing with poor 
persons who are unable to provide themselves with lodgings. The 
authority find that the system of paying or guaranteeing the rent 
for such persons is unsatisfactory and costly,; as from their dirty 
and destructive habits additional expenses have to be incurred in 
cleansing and repairing the rooms they have occupied. It has 
been proposed to build either a poorhouse or small dwellings, but 
on the recommendation of the authority the question has been 
referred by the senate to a committee. The present refuge 
was formerly a barrack, and is considered to be merely a 
temporary expedient for meeting a difficully which, although 
it may be specially felt in Bremen must apparently occur in 
every large town where there is ho workhouse. The building 
is now full of homeless families. Applications for admission are 
made in the first instance to the police, and by them referred to 
the poor law authority. Inmates may stay as long as they like 
and sometimes do stay for a year, but as no furniture is allowed 
them they must lie on the floor. Cooking utensils are provided, 
but generally no food is given. It might be possible to send the 
parents to gaol and to board-out the children, but that would be 
a very costly method of meeting the evil. The director himself 
undertakes the unpleasant duty of being almoner to this insti- 
tution. 

The poorhouse (Armenhaus) is an almshouse in which the old 
and infirm people of good character and of the Evangelical con- 
fession '^ can pass the evening of their lives in peace and as far as 
may be without cares." The workhouse (Arbeitshaus) which is 
under the control of the police, is a house of detention to which 
men and women of bad character are committed for a term of 
from six months to two years. The inmates are kept employed 
on light work, and although the detention is compulsory, the 
discipline did not appear to me to be more severe than that of a 
well managed English workhouse for the able-bodied. 

The voluntary workhouse (freiwilliges Arbeitshaus) is a work- 
shop which was started about four years ago in order as the 
Ordnung says *^ to enable able-bodied people who apply for relief 
to earn their own living, and to compel the idle to labour." 
The poor who work here do so voluntarily, and are paid 
wages for piece work, and not relief, so that they are not 
counted as paupers and do not lose their civil rights. The 
wages are fixed at somewhat lower than the ordinary earn- 
ings of labourers in private employment. If an applicant for 
relief refiises to take the employment offered to him at the work- 
shop he is said to have forfeited all claim on the poor law autho- 
rity, but as a matter of fact he gets his relief all the same, and 
nothing is done to him unless indeed he is handed over to the 
police, which in Bremen does not as a rule happen. When the 
workshop was started 20 people were employed ; on the day of 
my visit there were 52. During last year the workshop has been 

c 2 
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almost fuU^ and 2>964 pereona altogether found employment. 
The average amount earned was under la. a day, and the cost 
to the poor law authority was about 60/. or the rent of the pre- 
mises. It will be interenting to watch the development of this 
Bmall ^' atelier publique " in less prosperous times and under less 
shrewd management than that of Senator Nielsen. 

In their annual report the poor law authority remark that the law 
for compulsory assurance against sickness and accident has not been 
in operation sufficiently long to enable them to form any judg- 
ment as to its effect on the poor rates. Hitherto there has been 
no reduction in the number of sick persons relieved and as the law 
does not apply to women and children, no extensive result can at 
once be expected from its operation. The authority call attention 
to the fact that in some respects the law wUl operate injuriously 
on those workmen who are old and weak in health. For tlie em- 
ployers of labour, in order to protect themselves, will not hire any- 
one who is not already a member of a sick club, so that labourers 
who are too old and infirm to be able to insure themselves find 
it hard to get work. This evil will probably right itself in time. 
The form in which the Bremen statistics are kept renders it 
difficult to make any statement which would be of value for the 
purpose of comparison. The net cost of the poor law administra- 
tion during last year was about 20,200/. or rather more than 
3^. 8c2. a head on the population. 



Bkrlin. 

It was impossible during the time at my disposal to examine 
sufficiently, even for the purposes of a short report, the system of 
poor law administration which is in operation in Berlin. The 
inibject is full of interest, and incidentally throws light on many 
problems of municipal government, but I cannot at present do 
more than sketch the outlines of a system which has to deal with 
the pauperism of a population abe^dy approaching a million and 
a half, and increasing at the rate of about 40,000 a year. 

The administration of the poor law is based upon Elberfeld 
principles modified to suit the circumstances of so great a 
population. Like that of Elberfeld, the governinff body in poor 
law matters is closely identified with the municipality, and its 
report is one of an admirable series dealing in detail with every 
branch of municipal government which is issued annually by the 
town council. 

For municipal purposes the town is divided into 326 wards 
(Stadtbe^irke), and these wards, or combinations of them, are 
districts for the purposes of the poor law administration. There 
ar0 now 213 poor law districts, each being of such a size that 
not more than from 50Z. to 75/, a month shall be required for the 
nJief of the out-door poor in them. Each district is under the 
ohme of a conimittee, consisting of the overseer of the municipal 
ward (StafUbezirke), certain members of the town council, and 
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from SIX to twenty almoners, who are nominated for six years by 
the town council, the office of almoner being compulsory and 
unpaid. The committee each choose their own chairman or over- 
seers. The district medical officer, the chairman of the district 
committee of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism (Verein 
gegen Verarmung), and certain ecclesiastical officials may attend 
the committee meetings, but they may not vote. 

In the last Report of the Berlin Magistracy the number of 
members of the committees is given as follows: — 209 overseers 
(or chairmen), four of whom presided over two districts each ; 
200 deputy chairmen; 116 town councillors; and 1,621 members 
of committees, including the overseers of the town districts, or 
2,046 unpaid persons in all engaged in the district poor law service. 

The office of the district overseer or chairman is extremely 
important. He has to preside at the monthly meetings of his 
committee, and is generally responsible for the conduct of its 
business. He has " to watch over the poor in his district, and 
'^ to take cognisance of all charitable associations, and endeavours 

in order to ascertain in what way the poor who apply to his 

committee are already cared for. For instance;, it is his duty 

personally, or by his deputy, to be present at the meetings of 
'^ the local committees of the Society for the Prevention of 
" Pauperism," He has to receive every new application for 
relief in his district, and has to make arrangements for the 
investigation of each case by the almoners. This he is instructed 
to do so that each almoner may not as a rule have more than 
20 cases under his care. Certain almoners are told off to 
take charge of special branches of the work, as, for instance, the 
supervision of the boarded-out children. The central poor law 
authority in Berlin is called the " Armendirection." It is 
practically a committee of the town council with 10 citizens 
nominated hy them, and three paid assessors, the total number of 
the directors being 36. The direction employs three legal 
advisers and 45 clerks and assistants. 

The district o^i^seers are the connecting link between tliis 
central authority and the district committees. Every month the 
board of direction and all the overseers meet in conference at 
the town hall, and it is the duty of the overseers to attend very 
regularly ; so it is the duty of every member of a committee to 
attend all the meetings. If any member is absent twice without 
sufficient excuse he is required to furnish an explanation, which 
is reported to and dealt with by the direction. 

The financial control of the central authority over the district 
committees is said to be extremely close. Vouchers are required 
for all payments and are carefully examined. The monthly 
expenditure of each district is fixed at a certain sum (eiserne 
Bestand), which can only be exceeded by the special permission 
of the direction. 

As at Bremen each district committee is assisted by a paid 
officer appointed by the town council, and here called '^town 
sergeants." These officers are partly messengers and partly 
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relieving officers, but they are not allowed to take any part of 
the duty of investigating the cases of applicants or of paying the 
relief to paupers. These duties must be performed by the 
members of the committee personally. 

The ^instruction" issued by the town council to the com- 
mittee points out that the claim to relief is to be based solely on 
the destitution of the applicant, and the principle that no destitute 
person is to be ne<rlected, however undeserving he may be, is 
strongly enforced. The recipients of relief are divided into three 
classes, who are treated in rather different way?. They are the 
permanent cases, women who receive relief for the maintenance 
of their children (Pflegegeld), and casual CAses. There is an 
annual revision of all the cases, and every pauper is to be visited 
at least once a quarter by a member of the committee. 

Permanent cases are the old and infirm to whom relief is 
granted in some cases for a year, with the reservation that the 
relief is not to be considered a life pension, but may be altered 
with any alteration in the circumstances of the pauper. This 
kind of relief is generally at first given on the very low scale of 
3^. a month. All charitable contributions are to be taken into 
account in determining the amount of relief to be given. Belief 
is generally given for a month at a time, and in exceptional cases 
for a week. 

Maintenance for children is to be considered as relief, for it is 
given to the mother and not to the children. In no cases is it to 
be given to the father. An able-bodied woman is to be, as a rule, 
considered capable of maintaining one child ; if necessary, relief to 
the extent of 4is, a month may be given to her for any she may 
have more than one, and the relief is generally ordered for a year. 
Women have been frequently known to claim relief for children 
not really belonging to them, and the almoners were instructed to 
take precautions against this form of fraud, and to be careful to 
refuse relief to women of notoriously bad character. The relief 
is paid until the child is 14. Relief to the extent of 6s, may be 
given in the form of fuel during the winter months ; and extra- 
ordinary relief may be granted in special cases to the amount of 
165. for a month. When necessary, relief in kind in the shape 
of bedding and clothes may be given. 

The medical officers are 60 in number. Besides these there 
are unpaid officers who attend on special cases. Medical relief 
and medical extras are given on the most liberal scale, and the 
officers are instructed ib recommend what they think best for 
their patients. Funerals are provided when necessary, but the 
relations of the pauper to be buried at the public cost are to be 
informed during the six winter months that the condition of the 
grant of the funeral expenses, is that the body shall first be sent 
to the anatomy schools for dissection. This condition may, how- 
ever, be foregone if the relatives raise a special objection to it. 

Admission to the various public hospitals and asylums supported 
by the municipality is given on the recommendation of the district 
committees. 
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Cases that are homeless and destitute may be sent by the 
district committees to a refuge for the homeless (Asyl fiir Ob- 
dachlose). On their admission they are warned by a printed 
form that within five days, if they are single, or within 14 if they 
are married, they must find work and a dwelling, or proceedings 
will be taken against them by the police under the 361st and 
362nd sections of the Penal Code. These sections provide that 
any person may be sentenced to imprisonment for a period of 
from six months to two years who, after having lost his lodging 
and his work, does not within the time prescribed by the proper 
authorities find other lodgings and means of subsistence, or cannot 
prove to the satisfaction of the court that he has taken every means 
in his power to do so. These regulations, as they stand, provide 
a strong remedy for an evil which must in every town become 
more troublesome as population increases. How far and in what 
spirit they are actually enforced in Berlin it is not easy to say, 
but the convictions for vagrancy and cognate offences are very 
numerous. I understand that anew refuge with larger accom- 
modation and better classification than the present one in the 
Pallisadenstrasse is to be built. The night refuges in Berlin are 
not directly under the control of the poor law authority. Their 
management and their relation to the police administration and 
to vagrancy generally would be a most interesting subject for 
investigation. 

The pauper children of Berlin are boarded out generally 
speaking, but there is a school for 500 boys at Rummelsburg, near 
Berlin. This school, which is built on the separate block plan, 
somewhat after the Bedhill fashion, is as sensibly and simply 
managed as any school I ever saw. It is, 1 believe, the only 
institution in Berlin which is exclusively occupied by what would 
be called in England the indoor poor, and is directly under the 
control of the poor law authority. The great hospitals of Berlin, 
which are controlled by the municipality and in part at least are 
supported out of taxation, are not wholly occupied by the pauper 
class, and I cannot say what proportion of their inmates corre- 
spond to our indoor poor, nor what part of their cost can fairly 
be compared with our expenditure for indoor relief. 

The report of the municipality for the year ending March 1886 
shows a total expenditure for poor law relief on all accounts of 
405,431/., of this sum 149,802/. was expended in out-door relief, 
as follows : — 

£ 

To 16,998 permanent paupers - - 110,797 

To 7,365 children relieved with their 

mothers (Pflegegeld) - - 25,628 

To 36,216 separate cases of extra relief - 13,407 

149,802 

Besides these there are between three and four thousand 
children boarded out under the care of the municipality. 
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Dr. Bohmert quotes from the Berlin Statistical Year Book a 
comparison of the out-door pauperism of 1884-85 with that of 
rather more than 10 years before. From this it appears that 
whereas the population of Berlin has in that time increased 37*2 
per cent., the number of permanent paupers has increased 83*1 per 
cent., of children relieved with their mothers (Pflegekinder) 
76*9 per cent., and the cases of extra relief 128-8 per cent. The 
amount of relief paid has increased in about the same proportion. 
These figures are not encouraging, and it might perhaps be 
argued that they are the natural result of an attempt to adapt a 
system the success of which largely depends on the intimate 
relations and close personal intercourse of its administration with 
each other, to the needs of a great town, which is, and must of 
necessity be, split up by social and political cleavages. On the 
other hand it is certain that up to now the town has been able 
to avail itself of the services of its best citizens, and the system 
is capable of further expansion, not in poor law matters alone, 
but in almost every branch of municipal life. 

Conclusion. 

A comparison of the methods of administering the poor law 
which are described in this report shows that the Elberfeld system 
is readily modified in its working details to suit the varying 
circumstances of the towns which have adopted it. In Elberfeld 
itself its efficiency depends on the perfection of the organization 
and the zeal of the administrators ; in Bremen, paid officers assist 
not only the central authority but also the district almoners ; in 
Altona many difficulties are avoided by the free use of the work^ 
house, while in Berlin and elsewhere the strong hand of the police 
relieves the poor law of the care of the most troublesome class of 
paupers. But everywhere the system is in three essential points 
the same. First, the investigation of the circumstances of appli- 
cants is undertaken by large numbers of unpaid almoners ; next 
the service of the almoners is not voluntary but compulsory ; and, ■ 
thirdly, the poor law authority consists of a small body selected \ 
and controlled by the town council,^ and not elected by the tax- 
payers. The experiment of utilising the services of unpaid 
almoners under any other conditions has never been tried on a 
large scale, and its success would be very doubtful If the 
almoners were not bound by the law to fulfil the duties of their 
office, or if the poor law authority were subjected to the fluctua- 
tions which would result from popular elections, the system would 
lack force and permanence ; and the State could not, with any 
degree of safety, entrust the duty of relieving the poor to any 
local authority based upon it; unless indeed a much stronger 
central control than exists in Germany were established, and the 
expenditure were much more localised than it is. The mere fact 
of enlistuig into the service unpaid workers is not in itself a 
icdlKdlent security against abuses. The danger of petty jobbing, 
for instance^ is recognised, and m every town where each almoner 
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has a considerable number of cases under his charge the instruc* 
tion forbids him to employ them privately or to sell anything to 
them. The main safe-guard against evils like these must be the 
character of the men employed ; and as they are selected by a 
strong authority and not elected from small areas^ it is probable 
that the system runs no risk of breaking down on this point, 
Again^ it has been foreseen that there is a probability that bene- 
volent almoners would be apt to measure the relief to be given 
rather by the character than by the necessities of the applicant, 
and would be anxious in this way to encourage what they believe 
to be meritorious cases. The Prussian law and the " Ordnung " 
of every town with which I am acquainted provides against this 
error, and insists in the strongest way that the claim to public 
relief shall be based on the actual destitution of the applicant 
and on no other ground, and that the relief given shall be limited 
to the bare necessaries of life.* Scales of relief and other modes 
of preventing any violation of this all important principle are 
enforced. But here again, the real check is the capacity and 
honesty of the Armenverwaltung, who it must be remembered 
are a small body rarely exceeding 10 or 12, and are every- 
where chosen with the utmost care. Their responsibility is not 
weakened by being shared with many others, and they are 
invariably men who have something to lose by an extravagant 
expenditure of the public funds. In considering the possibility of 
introducing anjrthing like the Elberfeld system into this country 
it must not be forgotten that a board of guardians sometimes 
consists of 70 or 80 members, and that they are for the most part 
tenants elected from small areas, which have ceased, since the 
Union Chargeability Act, to have any separate financial respon- 
sibility in poor law matters. It can hardly be expected that even 
a considerable proportion of a very large board will take any 
interest in the current business ; nor that the members will refrain 
irom pressing the claims of their immediate neigh1)ours to receive 
relief at the cost of the whole union. However successful a^ 
system may be, it does not follow that any particular part of it 
can with safety be transferred to another country. If anything 

* Cf. Mills Political Economy, Book V. c. xi. § 13.— 

** Private charity can give more to the more descrying. The State must act by 
general rules. It cannot undertake to discriminate between the deserving and the 
undeserring indigent. It owes no more than subsistence to the first, and can give 
no less to the last. What is said about the injustice of a law which has no better 
treatment for the merely unfortunate poor than for the ill-conducted is founded on a 
misconception of the province of law and public authority. Guardians and over- 
seers are not fit to be trusted to give or withhold other people's money according to 
their verdict on the morality of the person soliciting it ; and it would show much 
ignorance of the ways of mankind to suppose that such persons, even in the almost 
impossible case of their being qualified, will take the trouble of ascertaining and 
sifting the past conduct of a person in distress so as to form a rational judgment 
upon it. Private chanty can make these distinctions, and in bestowing its own 
money is entitled to do so according to its own judgment. Bat the administrators 
of a public fund ought not to be required to do more for anybody than that 
minimum which is due even to the worst. If they are, the indulgence very speedily 
beeomes the rule, and the refusal the more or less capricious and tjnrannieal 
exception. 
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be omitted the balance of the whole is apt to be lost. In my 
judgment the attempt to introduce the machinery of unpaid 
visitors alone into the constitution of an English union, except 
perhaps as subsidiary to the investigations of the relieviiig officers, 
would almost certainly fail. 

The Elberfeld system has not, as yet, had to deal in any union 
with widespread destitution arising from great trade depression, 
or from irregular employment, or from great strikes ; but there ia 
no apparent reason why difficulties like these should not be met 
at least as well as under any other system. There can be no 
doubt that in ordinary times it provides an admirable machinery 
for the investigation of the circumstances of the applicants for 
poor law relief, and is in that respect far ahead of any other plan. 
The grant or refusal of relief is not a question to be lightly 
decided either in the interests of the applicant or of the public 
welfare. To be fair and just the decision should be given after 
a careful and honest consideration of the evidence, and if out-door 
relief is granted, it should be increased or diminished to meet the 
varying necessities of the pauper. Yet in many English unions 
the cases under the charge of one relieving officer are frequently 
so numerous that it is not possible for a thorough investigation of 
the circumstances of the applicant to be made even in the first 
instance, much less that an active surveillance should be main- 
tained over his affairs during the period for which the relief is 
given to him. Experience shows that it is possible to reduce 
out-door relief to the narrowest limits with great benefit both to 
the ratepayers and to the independence of the labouring classes ; 
but if this is not done, at all events the out relief should be given 
fairly with a full knowledge of the circumstances, and not upon 
information which is generally incomplete, and very often obviously 
false. 

Admirable as the Elberfeld system is from the point of view of 
purely poor law administration, there are other incidental advan- 
tages attaching to it which seem to be of still greater importance. 
It is hardly possible to over-estimate the social benefits which 
must result from compelling each year members of the middle and 
upper classes to make themselves personally acquainted with the 
necessities of the poorest.* 

Apart from the relief given, the almoners must help their cases 
with friendly counsel and sympathy, and the authorities are kept 

* Cf. Chalmers. The Christian and Civil Economy of Large Towns, ex. '* Men 
« liacknied among the details of official hasiness should he taught that their 
" institutional experience is not the experience which throws any light on the real 
" and original merits of this question ; that though they have heen working for 
" years with their fingers, among the accounts and manipulations of city pauperism, 
" their eyes may never all the while have been upon the only relevant field of 
" observation ; thbt, nractitioners though they be, it is not at all in the tract of 
« their deliberatioiiS or their doings, where true practical wisdom is to be gotten ; 
*' that the likeliest counsellor on this subject, is not the man who has travelled, 
" however long and laboriously, over the inner department of committeeship, but 
'* the man who travels, and that on an errand distinct from common charity, over 
" the outer department ofthe actual and living population/' 
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in touch with the wants of the lowest class of the population. 
This is work which cannot by any possibility be done by paid 
officers^ and which has no exact parallel in England. Again, the 
number of men who have served in the poor law administration 
tends to form an enlightened public opinion, and the whole 
organisation is less liable to be upset by the attacks of ignorant! 
philanthropists when the details of the administration are widely 
known, and the responsibility is or has been shared by numbers 
of independent men. 

The matter is admirably summed up by Sir R. Morier in his 
essay on Local Government and Taxation in Prussia. " Apart 
*^ from those advantages which would accrue from that minute 
" search and accurate personal knowledge of the particular cases 
" which is the greatest desideratum of all poor law administration, 
" and the want of which is so much felt in England, and often 
*^ causes so wasteful an expenditure ; the great, and in our eyes, 
*^ the invaluable point gained would be that in one most important 
*' branch of the public service, the wage-earning classes, would 
^* be harnessed to the work of the State, would be brought under 
" the sobering and educating influence of public responsibility, 
** and would feel within them the animating spirit of all true 
" citizenship, viz., the sense of belonging to a ruling, not less 
** than to a ruled class, would have a chance of realising in one 

department at least of the public life, the virtue of the perfect 

citizeui the KaXS^ a/)%e<v Ka\ apx^<r6ai. Voluntaryism, even of the 
" highest kind, cannot yield these results, for it is based on 
" enthusiasm, which, after a time, dies a natural death, and is 
" incapable of sustained effort from generation to generation. It 
**' is the education of the unenthusiastic people who would not 
" volunteer to do the work, but whom the law forces to do it, 
" which is the most valuable part of self-government. Lastly, 
** one other great point would be gained, the smelting of classes 
'* in the furnace of public duty. In mixed committees of this 
" kind the millionaire and the mechanic are yoked together to 
" the same work, and have to do it on the same terms. They are 
" together admitted as brothers into the great guild of the 
« Stater - 

The importance of the principle of compulsory service cannot 
be adequately measured by its applicability to the administration 
of the poor law alone. In other matters, as for instance in the 
enforcement of school attendance, it might be found the right 
solution of many difficulties. And in the development of local 
government generally in Germany, it is probably destined to be 
an imjx)rtant factor. The new national life of the country is 
striving for fresh activity, and will not be content with a local 
government which is merely a petty centralisation. 

The natural revulsion against a bureaucracy which has almost 
done its work may help to avoid the danger of local government 
by the machinery of powerful boards nominally open to all, but 
really in the hands of a few men, and strongly influenced by paid 
officers, and may substitute an organisation of greater simplicity 
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and less cost under which each man is compelled to do the work 
of the State in his owii locality. As Sir R. B. Morier puts the 
casC) ^^ gelf-govemment means the harnessing of society to the 
" State^ not the disintegration of the State into joint stock com- 
" panics ruled by boards of elected directors/'* But, as he 
points out in the same essay, " seir*govemment is a hard task- 
** master, it expects eYQvj man to do his duty, not optionally and 
" according to his view of the way it ought to be done, but as a 
" public obligation, and according to the views of the State in the 
" matter." 



* Cobden Club Essays : Local Government and Taxatio.n, 1875. 
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GERMAN Vagrancy and the Wor]PI«n's Cqwjjubs. 

During the last five years a method of dealing with vagrancy 
has been established in Germany which is said to have met with 
considerable success, and which at all events merits attention as 
being an attempt to deal thoroughly with the whole question. 
The scheme, which was originated by Herr Pastor von Bodels- 
chwingh, who is widely known for his administrative abilities and 
his philanthropic efforts, consists firstly in the establishment of 
colonies for workmen (Arbeiter-Kolonien) at which work is freely 
offered to all who choose to apply for it^ and secondly in the 
provision of relief stations (Natural-Verpflegungsstationen) at 
which food and lodgings are given to vagrants. The colonies and 
the stations are both essential parts of the system, but the scheme 
of the founder is that the colonies should be maintained principally 
by charity, and the relief stations principally by the public autho- 
rities. This distinction is, as Herr von Bodelschwingh insists, of 
vital importance, for if the offer of work was a form of relief 
provided by the State and not the free gift of charity, the claim 
of a " right to work '* which is advanced by the social democrats 
would in effect be conceded, the bankruptcy of the whole business 
would be assured, and it would be impossible to rid the colony of 
idlers of every description. 

The first colony of Wilhelmsdorf in Westphalia was founded in 
August 1882, and in October 1886 there were already 16 others 
in Prussia, besides some ^^ branch colonies " at which vagrants are 
maintained for a short time. The ** Central Society for German 
Workmen Colonies " promotes their establishment and publishes 
information respecting them periodically in a magazine ; but the 
general management of each colony is entrusted to a committee, 
and varies with the circumstances of the locality. The first 
intention was that the colonies should be farms in country places, 
but lately one has been started in the suburbs of Berlin, and it 
appears that the society are coming round to the opinion that the 
institution may, with certain modifications, be worked successfully 
even in the largest towns. 

The colony at Wilhelmsdorf may be taken, so far as essentials 
are concerned, as typical of the rest. It is about 10 English 
miles from the manufacturing town of Bielefeld, and is situated 
m a tract of desolate and almost uninhabited sandy waste. The 
estate consists of about 700 acres of desolate land, of which 
only a small proportion has as yet been reclaimed so as to be 
in a state of more or less profitable cultivation. The land is excep- 
tionally suitable for the purpose, as it is possible to carry on the 
work of reclaiming the sandy soil, even during a hard frost. The 
establishment consists of a house for the manager, whose wife and 

Note. — Perhaps the best account of the system is to be found in the pamphlet by 
Pastor Bodelschwingh, called ** Die Ackerbaukolonie Wilhelmsdorf," and published 
at Bielefeld. The magazine issued by the society for promoting the colonies is caUed 
** Arbeiter»Kolonie." The stativues are given by pr. Berthold in his pamphlet 
" Die Entwickelung der deutschen Arbeiterkolouien," and many hpecial works have 
been recently written on the subject. There is a useful reference to it in Muenster- 
bergs '' Die Deutsche Armepgesetsgebung." 
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family live with him, sleeping and day rooms for the " colonists," 
and large farm buildings. At first provision was made for 15Q 
inmates, but the accommodation has been gradually extended, and 
there is now room for 360. On the day of my visit in July there 
were 85 inmates, but in winter time there are no spare beds. 
Since the colony was opened nearly 4,000 vagrants have been 
received. 

It is an essential part of the system that the ticcommodation 
should be good and sufficient, and there is no attempt to discourage 
the admission of vagrants by making them uncomfortable. Our 
English experience shows that tramps are not deterred by mere 
discomfort, or by bad accommodation in the vagrant wards, and 
the managers of the colonies contend that decency, cleanliness^ 
and comfort have their effect in reclaiming vagrants to better 
habits. The inmates have separate beds arranged like bunks on 
board a ship, with ample and clean bed clothing. The dietary is 
good and abun^iant, and in summer five, and in winter four meals 
a day are given. Admissions and discharges are perfectly volun- 
tary. No recommendation or order is needed to secure admission, 
though the larger proportion of applicants for work come from the 
lodging houses (Herberge zur Heimath), which are worked iu 
connexion with the colony. No inmate may stay without a break 
for more than two years, for a two years* residence would give 
him a settlement in the union in which Wilhelmsdorf is situated, 
but subject to this limitation he may remain as long as he likes, 
and may discharge himself when he pleases by giving three days* 
notice* 

For the first fortnight of his stay a colonist gets his board and 
lodging free, but no wages are paid. He then receives pay at the 
rate of about 3rf. a day for another fortnight, and then if he is 
industrious he gets 5rf. The wages for piece work are rather 
more. About 20 men are practically permanent inmates, and if 
they are good workers they receive a halfpenny a day more than 
the rest. Occasionally inmates are employed at farm work or 
road making in the neighbourhood. Their wages, which are 
then from Is. to Is. 6d, a day, are carefully fixed at a sum 
not lower than that paid to independent labourers, and are 
received on their behalf by the manager, who deducts 6d. a day 
to pay for their board and lodging. No money is paid to any 
colonist until he takes his discharge, and if he is dismissed for 
' misconduct the arrears of pay due to him are forfeited. If he 
requires new clothes they are supplied to him, the cost being 
deducted from his wages. This rule is strictly enforced, and as 
most of the vagrants come to the colony in a very ragged state, 
the offer of getting new clothes by work is a strong motive to 
steadiness and good conduct. Pipes and tobacco are also 
supplied. 

The work of reclaiming the barren land is carried out in 
aocordance with a well known system (System Eimpau), which 
involves a good deal of trenching and other hard work. Herr 
Meyer, the manager, is an enthusiastic farmer, and his stock, which 
includes 46 cows, was excellently well kept. He breeds horses 
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of a good clasSj using the stallions of the neighbouring govern- 
ment stud ; and he has set his heart on getting a first rate English 
boar. 

The management of this farm and the supenntendence of the 
vagrants is entrusted to two paid officers sdone^ a fact which is 
very significant. No doubt Herr Meyer is an exceptional admi- 
nistrator who has naturally the gift of managing men, and both 
his colleague and himself are trained brothers of the Nazareth 
House at Bielefeld ; but something must be allowed to the credit 
of the system. No one would venture in England to start a farm 
with valuable stock miles away from any policeman^ or indeed 
•from any neighbours, to be worked by any tramps who chose to 
come there ; nor would it be thought safe to leave 350 men of 
bad antecedents under the charge of two paid officers. But this 
is what is done at Wilhelmsdorf, and, although I understand that 
there have been some difficulties in the past, the men as a rule 
behave very well, and only 24 were dismissed last year for mis- 
conduct out of a total of 554 who came to the colony, I carefully 
examined the colonists and they appeared to me to be much the 
same class as have frequented English vagrant wards of recent 
years. My experience is that the skilled professional cadgers 
have almost given up coming to vagrant wards since the time of 
detention was increased ; and I was told that they do not often 
come to Wilhelmsdorf. Most of the colonists were able-bodied, 
and not past middle age, some were obviously drunkards, and 
there were a few who evidently had not been long on the road. 
A typical sort of case was that of a clerk who had got into some 
trouble, lost his situation, and could not get another, till at last 
his clothes became so bad that no one would employ him By 
working in the colony he will be able to buy new ones, and in the 
meantime the manager is trymg to find a place for him. Many 
of the colonists are first-rate workmen, and occasionally in winter, 
and (very rarely) in summer, a man of thoroughly good character 
comes from sheer inability to find work. He stays until he gets 
better clothes or until some work has been found for him. 

The superintendent sends a weekly report of the admissions to 
the police who occasionally visit the colony, and he also writes to 
the place at which the vagrant says he has his home. These 
precautions are obviously necessary, but the police do not other- 
wise interfere with the management. Herr Meyer is of opinion 
that most of the colonists return to their former life. He knows 
a few who are doing well, but these are a very small minority ; and 
as part of his duty is to endeavour to find places for those who 
are willing to work, he has a good opportunity of hearing what 
has become of those who have been discharged from his care. The 
average stay of each vagrant is 98 days. 

The Central Association ptiblish tables purporting to show the 
occupation of those admitted to the colonies, but as these state- 
ments must in the great majority of cases be based on the word 
of the vagrants, they are not of much value. It is, however, 
certain that not more than 15 per cent, of the admissions to 
Wilhelmsdorf have ever been agricultural labourers, which agrees 
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with Kngliab expei*ienoe as to vagrautB- It is not poaaible to give 
any complete statement of the cost> for the value of the land reclama- 
tion work done by the colonists cannot be estimated with accuracy. 
Pastor Yon Bodelschwingh states that the average daily cost of 
each colonist, including his clothes, is about Is, a day. But as the 
clothes are paid for out of earnings, the cost of them should be 
excluded^ and the daily expenditure per head would then be 
reduced to about ninepence. Without reckoning the interest of 
the capital account, and estimating the value of the labour of 
each man at something over 6^.^ he calculates that with an 
average of 100 inmates the yearly deficit would be about 900/. a 
year. Of the value of the land reclaimed he writes rather hopefully* 
A morgen (a little more than half an acre) of waste land is bought 
for 21, lOs. ; the labour of reclaiming it costs 9/. and the ma- 
nuring is 3/. 10^. or 15/. in all^ and on this a fair Interest is ex- 
pected. The calculation is obviously incomplete, and a statement 
of account which showed at all events the gross expenditure would 
be interesting. 

The colony in the Kheineckendorf Strasse near Berlin probably 
costs less to maintain. There the average summer number of 
inmates is about 40, while the building, which is as clean and well 
ordered as that at Wilhelmsdorf , will hold about 60. Applioants for 
work are admitted only on the recommendation of members of the 
association, but in other respects the rules are the same as those at 
Wilhelmsdorf, though naturally the rates of pay are higher. The 
average time of stay is much shorter, being from 30 to 40 days ; 
but some of the inmates who had been working for outside em- 
ployers, had as much as 5/. standing to their credit. Two officers 
and a gardener are employed. I saw here an elementary school 
teacher who had lost his employment because he got drunks and 
who was allowed to work half time and to prepare for his next 
examination during the rest of the day. 

The number employed in the colonies shows a steady increase. 
In December of the years 1884, 1885, and 1886, the average 
numbers were 1,400, 1,673, and 2,070, the numbers in August 
of the same years being 616, 799, and 1,103. The reports show 
that a large proportion of the inmates return to the colonies more 
than once, for instance at the colony Karlshof out of 260 inmates 
77 were there for the second winter, and 29 for the third. 

There is also evidence that some colonies are more popular with 
the vagrants than others, and that there is a considerable migrfb- 
tiou from one colony to another. This is just what might &ve 
bean expected, and the remedy can only be found in a more 
uniform administration. Pastor Yon Bodelschwingh is of opinion 
that when the system is thoroughly organised, and a colony is 
established for each province a comparatively small number of 
beds ^vill be sufficient, and it will no longer be necessary in ordi-* 
nary times to turn away applicants for admission on account of 
want of room. In times of great trade depressicm it is admitted 
that the colonies will be insufficient to relieve the distress. 

The second pai't of the scheme is to cover the whole country 
with relief stations at which food and lodging ia given to vagrants 
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in order that they may have no excuse for begging, and in 
order that they may be able to find their way to a colony and 
there obtain work. As it is necessary for the complete success of 
the organization that these stations should be established all over 
the Empire at from two to three hours march from each other, and 
that their administration should be uniform, it is contended that 
they should be established and managed by the public authorities 
acting in concert with one another, and should not be left to private 
agencies, which work on no settled principles, and which have no 
permanent existence. As Pastor Von fiodelschwingh points out, it 
is necessary that the only condition of relief should be the desti- 
tution of the applicant. The food given must be ample, and he 
calculates that the amount expended in supper, breakfast, and a 
night's lodging should be at least 5rf., and for a mi<l-day meal at 
least 2^d, A morning's work should be exacted in return for 
the relief given, and vagrants who are disorderly or who de- 
cline to work ought to be forthwith handed over to the police. 

Where there are not enough vagrants to admit of a special 
station being built it is found possible to arrange with some house- 
holder to undertake the granting of i*elief. In towns a labour 
agency is sometimes established in connexion with the station, and 
employers are pressed to inform the managers when they are in 
want of hands. Great stress is laid upon the necessity for having 
stations all over the whole country, for until this is done their object 
as an indispensable ground work for the contest against mendi- 
cancy will be defeated. Their number is increa^ing rapidly, and 
now probably exceeds 1,000 in Prussia nione. The proportion of 
the stations supported out of the public funds also increases 
yearly ; in 1884 the number maintained by private charity was 
141, and in 1885, 14!8 ; while those supported by combinatiims of 
local unions, by district unions, or by provincial districts increased 
from 438 to 708. Wide areas and uniform administration are 
universally recommended as the best safeguard against the danger 
that vagrancy will be made too attractive. It may then be possible 
to give each tramp a ticket to be stamped at each station at whieh 
he is relieved. In connexion with the stations many refuges 
(Herberge zur Heimath) have been established by charitable coti« 
tributions. These are model lodging-houses and are managed 
rather on the lines of religious institutions. 

No provision it appears is made for female vagrants, and it may be 
remarked that the class of women so common in England who ge- 
nerally take children about with them and make their living osten- 
sibly by selling something, but really by begging, are not to be 
found in well managed north German towns. Everybody who sells 
anything in the streets must have a pedlar's license from the police. 
Whether the experiment succeeds or not, there can be no doubt 
that it will be tried thoroughly in Germany. It is strongly opposed, 
mainly on the ground that it will increase the evil it seeks to eradi- 
cate by making the life of a vagrant too easy, and the supporters of 
the colonies do not appear to have secui*ed the confidence of many 
practical poor liw administrators. Some of these, whose opinions 

A 52443. 1) 
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must carry great weight expressed themselves strongly in favour 
to giving the scheme a full and fair trial, while others described it 
of me as a fad started by unpractical enthusiasts. However, 
the necessary organisation is being rapidly provided at a time 
when work is plentiful, and there seems a considerable chance of 
the scheme starting with the prestige of a first success. Probably 
the ultimate success pf the scheme depends upon whether the 
people can be persuaded into ceasing to give money to vagrants 
and into referring them to the relief stations instead. In England 
a vagrant is discharged from the vagrant wards as destitute as 
when he came in ; and if he cannot find work, which is generally 
the last thing he wishes to do, he must on alternate days either 
get his mid-day meal by begging or stealing, or he must go with- 
out it. This fact is supposed to be a reason for giving money to 
beggars, and may be alleged as an excuse by magistrates who 
discourage the police from apprehending vagrants, probably 
because they think more of the county rate than of the incon- 
venience to which their poorer neighbours are put by the threats 
and importunities of sturdy tramps. In Germany where the relief 
stations have been established there will no such excuse, but there 
is eome doubt whether the most ample provision for vagrants will 
render their trade the less lucrative. For people who give money 
to beggars generally do so to satbfy a mischievous impulse, and 
without giving any thought at all to the rights or wrongs of the 
matter. 

There is already evidence that indiscriminate almsgiving has 
not been checked even where relief stations have been established, 
for last year in two districts (Kreise) in Prussia, those of Guhrau 
and Uelzen, a police regulation has been issued forbidding anyone 
to give alms to beggars who are not resident under the penalty 
of a fine of nine marks or in default a proportionate term of 
imprisonment. * 

If the system or any modification of it is to be tried in England 
it will in my opinion be an essential condition of success that, as in 
Germany, the cost of the establishment of the colonies should be 
contributed entirely from charitable sources and not from the 
money of the ratepayers. It might be possible under certain 
restrictions to use the vagrant wards of workhouses as relief sta- 
tions after a sufficient number of colonies had been established ; 
but the necessary changes in the regulations could not be made 
imtil the charitable part of the work had been fairly started. 
Even then it might be found expedient to take further measures 
ta ensure that the magistrates and police should carry out the law 
a$ to the punishment of vagrants in a uniform way in order to 
give the suggested scheme for their relief any chance of success. 



♦ MuenBterberg, p. 412. 
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REPORT * 

ON THE 

ELBERFBLD SYSTEM 

AND THB 

ORGANISATION OP CHARITY IN GERMANY, 

By C, S, Loch, Secretary to the London Charity 

Organisation Society. 



To those accustomed to English methods of relief, and to the 
theories in regard to the relative obligations of the poor law and 
charity, the administration of relief in Germany seems, at first, 
strange and unaccountable. It is only as the historical develop- 
ment of the administration and the proposals now made for its 
reform are learnt, that its relation to our English system comes 
to light. The reforms which some German critics desire we have 
carried out, and our reforms have given us some evident 
advantages. The reforms which some English critics desire the 
Germans have made, and they have either realised or are likely 
to realise from them advantages which we would fain possess 
Yet these advantages are only in part the consequence of reforms 
They represent rather lines of action which in the past we have 
thought of secondary importance. They are the result of the 
development of parts of an administration of poor relief which^ 
in our system, have been checked or allowed to decay and 
disappear. 

The care of the poor from the German standpoint includes the 
organisation of official (or poor law) relief, of charitable relief,, 
and of self-help.*^ 

From the point of view of charity organisation it is especially 
important to know what is the character and what are the 
general limits of official relief, and how far the community 
protects itself against distress by placing at the disposal of its 
members means of saving and of providing against sickness and 
old 'age. The scope of its work will, on the one hand, be 
affected by the policy adopted in regard to official poor relief; 
and, so far as its work is preventive, it may be limited on the 
other side by the State provisions in aid of self-help. In its own 
province the chief questions of importance will be the use made 
of charitable relief (grants, endowments, &c.), and the number, 
training, and aims of those who are engaged personally in 
charitable work. 

♦ Rocholl, " XJeber die Reform des Armenwesens," p. 8. So Muensterberg. 
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Poor Law and Charity. 

At first sight the German system strikes one as a charitable 
rather than a poor law system, but the State laws in regard to 
poor relief give the contrary impression. They suggest, as 
motives, considerations rather of statecraft than civic benevolence ; 
they appear — and in a way they are — alien to the plan of local 
administration. Instead of being part of its strength and stuff, 
they seem rather to overcloud and to hide it. The local admi- 
nistration had, till the last few years, developed hardly at all 
since Reformation times; and it still bears the traces of its 
origin. The funds administered at one time by the Church are 
now administered by the commune or parish, or partly by 
the Protestant churches and partly by the communes; the 
authority is different, but a similar charitable element remains. 
The rules for relief are not precise, like our poor law rules, 
though they have been strengthened and elaborated by the 
introduction of ideas borrowed from Elberfeld. Almost every- 
thing depends on the individual almoner, and in the control and 
training to which the poor authority in the commune may subject 
him. And thus a kind of expanded district visiting system, 
supported by the communal authorities, and aided with funds 
partly drawn from taxation and partly from endowments, has 
naturally grown up. These are elements which may suggest an 
Elberfeld system, and out of which it may be perfected. The 
work of relief is thus one of the duties of a citizen; but it 
receives also another sanction from the view that ''the active 
charity of the first Cliristian century bore a communal character.*'"'*' 
It is as if Chalmers had made his experiment at St. John's, 
Glasgow, partly with grants from the City funds, and, for 
almoners, had the assistance of Glasgow citizens, not ia their 
capacity of members of his congregation, or in consequence of 
any persuasions which he had used towards them, but merely 
because they were Glasgow citizens and were fulfilling a dtizen's 
duties in a partly religious spirit. 

And the State laws for the relief of the poor are like the new 
poor law introduced into Scotland, but they are not resented by 
the supporters of the communal system, but rather assented to by 
them as necessary in the new political development of Germany. 
There is, however, a distinct difference in the lines of thought 
represented by each ; and the future work of charity organisation 
in Germany will largely depend on which theory, that repre- 
sented by the present communal system or that indicated by the 
recent poor laws, is to prevail. The latter have introduced t a 
right of free movement to any part of the German States, and 
have thus set aside the former local restrictions on free ingress 
t» tb^ several countries that make up the '* Reich " or ** Bund." 

* Bee XJhIhorn, quoted by Dr. Y. Bohmert in *^ Das Armenwesen in 77 deutschen 
SUdtm." Dieiiden, 1S81. 
t Beiobgvseu, November 1, 1867. 
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AlmoBt as a consequence the conditions of *' settlement " in regard 
to claims for public relief have been revised. By the law of 
1870* the relief of the needy was recognised as a duty of the 
State^ and a two years' residence was, among other specified 
forms of settlement, considered as valid throughout Germany; 
while the granting of relief was thrown on unions {Armen- 
verbdnde) and district unions {Landarmenverbdnde\ to be created 
tor the purpose, but whose several functions, together with the 
nature and amount of the relief to be given, was left to the 
countries of the Bund to settle by means of supplemental laws 
{Ausfuhrungsgesetze), 

Thus, it wUl be seen, rights of two kinds have grown up, — the 
right of the citizen as member of the commune { Genieinderecht)^ 
and the right of the citizen as member of the State (" das 
allgemeine Staatsburgerrechty jetzt das Reichsburgerreckt.") And 
the citizen may have rights in regard to poor relief as a member 
of his commune in excess of those which he has as a member of 
the State. The State Law of 1880, construed strictly in con- 
junction with, say, the Prussian supplemental law, would lay 
down a very strict limitation to poor law relief. In practice, the 
communal authorities for the relief of the poor act on a wider 
basis, and the State law fixes for them not the average, but the 
minimum, fulfilment of their functions. Accordingly, suggestions 
for the organisation of charity in Germany appear to differ, as 
the practice of the communal authorities or the definition of the 
State law is accepted as the boundary between charitable work 
and that of the poor law. 

In the main, however, poor administration in Germany 
appears to strike a difierent note and to touch a different 
sentiment from poor law administration in England. This is 
indicated by, amongst other points, the difierence in the in- 
structions given to the official almoner (Armenpfieger) in 
Elberfeld from those given to the relieving officer in England. 
The duties are similar, but the conditions under which they 
are undertaken are entirely dissimilar, with, as a consequence, 
an extreme divergence in the method and results. The relieving 
officer has, our poor law order states, ^'to receive all applica- 
" tions for relief made to him within his district .... and 
*' forthwith to examine into the circumstances of every case by 
** visiting the houses of the applicant .... and by making 
^^ all necessary inquiries into the state of health, the ability to 
^' work, the condition and family, and the means of such appli- 
*^ cant, and to report the result of such inquiries . . • • to 
^' the guardians, and also to visit from time to time, as requisite, 
*^ all paupers receiving relief . . . ." The official almoner 
in the German system has to do all these things ; but he is an 
unpaid officer, and he is also told that he is appointed *' to the 
** most important civic and honorary office, the worthy perform- 
** ance of which requires a large amount of active charity (thdtiger 

♦ BeicbgesetB uber den Untersttltzungswohngitz, June 6, 1870. 
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' Ndchstenliebe) and a firm sense of justice; charity to listen to 
' the request of the poor with kindness of heart and friendliness ; 
' firmness, in order to refuse unjustifiable claims — so as to ascer- 
^ tain, after careful scrutiny, the amount of assistance ( Unterstut- 
' zung) necessary^ and to prevent idleness and immorality being 
' assisted and promoted by the relief (Almosen) which is 
' granted."* And an active and intelligent almoner thus de- 
scribes what the functions of an almoner ought to be.t 

'^ Nothing is simpler than poor administration {Armenpfiege) — 
f we had only to frame laws for the relief of the poor {Unlerstut- 
mngsgesetze) ; and yet a closer scrutiny shows at once, that its 
asks are among the most responsible in our social order, and are 
ilso made extremely difficult, owing to the conditions under 
vhich we have to fulfil them. They demand, apart from a know- 
edge of the laws which bear on the subject, a certain amount of 
ntellectual ability, education, good sense, and character. Besides 
he necessary knowledge of human nature, they require a warm 
leart; ready to sympathise in the need of others {ein warmes 
Uerz fur fremdes Noth), and, with a strong sense of duty in 
leciding upon the necessity of the help, for which appeal is 
nade, the charity (Milde) and consideration for the faults of 
»therS| which in doubtful cases rather accepts the responsibility 
»f a want of caution in the disbursements of funds^ than is guilty 
>( harshness towards a poor person, even when he stands before 
IS in the degradation of hie humanity. They require also, finally 
nd above all, quietness and firmness in our intercourse with 
he poor." 

And then he points out that though the lawj: makes such 
^rave demands on its administrators, it leaves the administra- 
ion to the authorities of the communes {Gemeinden) in general, 
nd thus, in the thousands of town communes (Ortgemeinde7i)y to 
Qen who difier entirely both in social position and in the 
tandard of their education. There is also a constant change 
f administrators — men who are first recruits, and then trained 
fficers, and who then again give place to new recruits. Each 
Imoner, too, brings to his work his separate personality and 
lis own conception of duties, which are regulated as by the 
urying instructions of the local authorities. The law of 1870 
faa a framework in which the administration of poor law relief 
lad to be placed, under the continual conflict of local interests 
rith local duties and with a reorganisation of charitable efforts, 
owments^ and societies. 

x'he German relieving officer is thus an unpaid agent of charily, 
ather than a paid officer for relief. 

Two other principles also appear to be generally accepted : to 
elieve distress effectually and without waste there must be close 



* § 6. " iDStruction fiir die Bezirksvorsteher und Armenpfleger : st&dtische Armen- 
iTW9^*niig.'* Elberfeld. 
♦« 5 Beform der Armenpfiege : eine Denkschrift von A. Doell," p. 2, Bremen, 

4. ndgesetz dber den UnterstiitzungswohnBitz vom 6 Juni, 1870." 
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personal intercourse between individuals, the individual who 
administers the relief and the individual and his family to whom 
it is administered. The second principle is expressed by the 
maxim^ *' work instead of alms " (Arbeit statt Almosen), 

The first principle, coupled Afith such a view of the almoner's 
duties as is sketched above, would lead necessarily to a system of 
individual work, with a multiplication of the individuals — ^the 
almoners — who are to ^* care for the poor," and a reduction to 
the smallest reasonable number of the- individuals that, requiring 
assistance, are assigned to each almoner. So, Ehrle,''^ a Catholic, 
quotes, with approval, from Herr Lammer's description of the 
Elberf'eld system in Emminghausf the following paragraph : — . 

" Through this * individiuJising ' of the care of the poor both\ 
committee of management and member are made more useful, \ 
and not only is a world of money saved, but, what is infinitely ( 
more important, the help of the moment {i,e.y the help calculated ) 
to remove only the momentary need) does not, as in a mere rough 
and ready mechanical administration of alms (plumpe, nackte 
Almosenwirthschaft)^ obscure the outlook on the future. Hunger 
and thirst are stayed, nakedness covered, but the precious faculty 
of self-dependence iu the fallen man remains unimpaired. The 
need of able-bodied people is not treated as an incurable evil, but 
is looked on as an abnormal condition, the cure of which must 
be sought for in a return to the normal state of self-maintenance*'' 

And he says, that one acquainted with the statutes of the 
Society for St. Vincent de Paul would find much with which 
he was familiar stated in the Elberfeld regulations. "The; 

development of a * care of the poor ' in their own homes ; the| 

same individualising of the work, which assigns to each almoner i 
" as limited an area as possible; the same endeavour to help,| 
'^ without arresting the active impulse to self support, and, as ^ 
'^ a consequence, the same accurate, continually repeated scrutiny 
" of the wants of the applicant, and constant test of his powers of 
" work." 

These, one has to check oneself to remember, are descriptions^ 
not of a voluntary, but of an official administration of relief. 
The range of ideas and duties, within which it would be agreed 
that a poor law administration should work is, it would seem, 
entirely different in England and Germany. The distress is 
considered an abnormal condition to be cured. It is to be 
cured by the agency of the poor law, and by the method of 
** individualising." 

The question then arises, is there any division of labour between 
poor law and charity in Germany ? 

MuensterbergJ lays it down broadly. " Armenpflege has 
" for its object, as the name indicates, the care of the poor-^ 

♦ ** Beitrage zur Geschichte und Beform der Armenpflege." Von Franz £hrle, 
S.J. Freiburg in Breisgau, 1881. 

t Das Armenwesen und die Armeugesetzgebung in europfteschen Staaten, 
herausgegeben von A. Emminghaus. Berlin, 1870. 

X " Die deutsche Armeugesetzgebung und das Material zu ihrer Reform.*' Von 
£mil Mueusterberg. Leipzig, 1887. 
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'^ to remove out of a state of want those wiio are in want, 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the shel- 
terless." And he takes two points as generally agreed upon, 
viz., that in a ciyiUsed society no one should suffer ''the last 
consequences of the want of means of self-support," and that 
(adopting our poor law maxim) in no case should the poor 
administration (Armenpflege) place persons in need of help in a 
better position than those who maintain themselves by their own 
hands ; also necessaries only, not superfluities, should be supplied.^ 
These principles he applies not to the poor law in our sense of 
those words, but to the administration of relief. And then, 
dealing with the division of work between the compulsory care of 
the poor ( Zwangsarmenpjlege) and the voluntary, he writesf : — 

** Whether one call it relief of the poor {Armenuntentutzung) 
or a State measure {polizeiliche Massregel), the fact is that the 
assistance must in any case be afforded out of the funds of the 
community {Gemeindexoirthschaft) — the givers in the one case^as 
in the ottier are the same. If the grant of relief is, in fact, 
opposed to economic and moral principles, it is opposed to ihem 
in one form no less than in the other. It is just the same with 
public sanitary measures, and the expenditure which has to be 
incurred on behalf of needy sick persons in the interest of public 
liealth. It has also to be particularly noted that it is no question 
of departments, which can be sharply and decisively separated 
one from another. On the contrary, in the case of the poor the 
question turns on ouch fine gradations from ability to work to 
incapability, from want of work to the shunning of work, and 
so on, that to distinguish between the cases which require civic 
(polizeiliche) or voluntary relief is in many instances quite 
impossible.'' 

** Also, it cannot be denied," he says, '^ that if out of what are 
assumed to be unlimited public funds too much may easily be 
done and an impulse given to extravagance, the fact of the funds 
being poor [that is charitable] funds or civic {polizeilicK) funds 
makes no difference. And, moreover, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the fact that the care of the poor {ArmenpJUgej 
is voluntary, is in itself no safeguard against extravagance or 
improper expenditure. Purposeless, institutions are very fre- 
quent, and personal interests often prevail in voluntary charity, 
it is allowed; and both are very material causes of bad 
administration." 

'' Above all things, the question is one of proper organisation. 
Xo distinguish between deserved and undeserved povertyi 
between needy persons able to earn their own living, and needy 
persona unable to do so, is also possible in the public care of the 
-pQ!Or (Mmtliche ArmenpJUge). And the fact that the funds are 
lilaoeci at its disposal by a compulsory rate is no obstacle to their 
oefng properly spent. The feeling of responsibility can, and must, 
.poaiess a State official no less than the administrator of voluntary 
nmd a.^ 

♦ p. 68. t P« 76. 



Later on he says^: ''The differenoe between what is legally 
regulated and what is not legally regulated lies not in what is 
done or left undone by either, but merely in this — that in one 
something must^ in the other something mai/ take place. We 
have to bear this in mind continually in order to put ourselves in 
a proper position for ascertaining what task is be allotted to the\ 
poor law. The public care of the poor has the same aim as 
self-help, and the voluntary care of the poor — to provide' 
sustenance. The circumstance that it must furnish what the 
other two intend to, or can only furnish voluntarily, alters in no 
way the principles material to the question of giving and 
taking The poor law will here [i.e., in the dis- 
cerning judgment of the individual case] do better than any 
other [organ for the care of the poor] in keeping in view 
those principles which are common to it and to the voluntary 
care of the poor as to the 'individualising' of cases o£ need.'*t 

If, then, Dr. Muensterberg be a good witness on such a point, 
it is plain that the division between poor law and charity, which 
we have been accustomed to insist upon in England, would in 
Germany be set aside as invalid. The principles of the two 
would be set down as similar; but it would be held that the 
distinctive feature of the poor law in Germany would be a 
Ncompulsory levy in order to obtain means for the relief of 
distress. What charity may do, the poor law, it would be said, 
must do. The poor law is under a public obligation; charity 
is not. 

In order to point the divergence, and to show how it affects the 
position and functioirs of charity organisation, I would couapare 
with this an extract from the Introduction to the " Charities 
Register and Digest," $ published by the London Charity 
Oi^anisation Society : — 

" The claim for poor law relief rests, it may be broadly stated, 
upon the destitution of the claimant. Merit has nothing to do 
with it The vicious and virtuous are equally entitled to it ; the 
provident man gets neither more nor less, because he has been 
provident. The humane from motives of charity, and the pros- 
perous from motives of self-protection, would not suffer the 
destitute to starve. A poor law was therefore established. But 
they would not tempt the self-supporting to destitution. There- 
fore, it was established under just but hard restrictions . . • . 
To charity, it is not a matter of primary importance whether 
a person be destitute or not. For it, destitution is no test. It has I 
more chance of helping effectually if a person be not destitute. It 
has to prevent destitution and indigence. It may have to supply 
actual necessaries, but to place the poor beyond the reach of need, 
or to prevent the occurrence of need, is its true vocation ^ 
The poor law is a stern alleviative measure. It helps only when 
it must ; charity always when it wills. Charity, like the poor law, 

♦ p. 85. t P- 88. 

X"The Charities Register aud Digest.'' Second Edition, 1884. London. P. xvii. 



may destroy ^ the strongcdt motives to good oondact^ steady 
industry, providence, and frugality,' Tests guard the one, 
knowledge and inquiry ought to guard the other." 

The poor law, then, in Germany and in England means two 
different things. Provisionally, one would say that the poor law 
in Germany is an organisation of charity undertaken by the 
municipality with the assistance of the citizens as honorary officers, 
and maintained both by funds raised by way of rates and by 
charitable endowments and contributions. It has to deal with 
the destitute or those who need help, and to relieve them irrespec- 
tive of character, but in such a way as to influence character, and 
to prevent waste of charitable funds. 

In dealing later on with the province to be occupied by charity, 
I will refer to other views as to the limits of the poor law ; but 
this appears to me to represent the general opinion. 

The facts of the administration of relief in Germany bear this 
out. I will refer mainly to the system of relief at Elberfeld and 
Berlin. At the one place, the administration has been brought 
to very great perfection ; at the other, the problem of relief is 
not unlike that in a town like London. These two cities, there- 
fore, may fairly be taken as examples.* 

A good administration of charity is out of the question unless 
both the guardians of the poor and the public take an active 
interest in the poor lavr. From this — the point of view of charity 
organisation — ^the method of administration is worthy of special 
consideration. The work of the poor law, or of that care of the 
poor which is the poor law of Germany, falls in Berlin, it is 
evident, to the lot of the leading men in the municipality, under 
whom are marshalled the great band of civic almoners. The 
organisation of it is closely connected with the ordinary municipal 
work, and the citizen who cares for this branch of the public 
service has a career before him. In Berlin, the law requires of 
the citizens the fulfilment of public duties as well as the payment 
of taxes, and the citizens are apparently ready to accept both 
obligations, t '* The system of employing volunteers as Armenp- 
■' flcffcr is very useful/' I was toM in Berlin, " in interesting 
*' and training men in special work. From Armenpfleger they 
^^ may rise to other positions, and may eventually get into 
" the town council or court of aldermen." The gidn to charity 
organisation by such a personal and intimate acquaintance with 
the poor law and with the practical work of dealing with 
distress on the part of a large mass of the citizens would be 
enormous. Adopting the Elberfeld standard, there would, on the 
German system, be about 13,700, according to the Berlin 
standard about 7,200 citizens engaged in systematic poor law 
woi;k in London. If the strict supervision of Elberfeld be 

* Mr. Davy has described the system of poor relief at Elberfeld and Berlin. I 
nftr in this report only to such points as have a direct bearing on the oi^ganisation 
of charity. 

t *< Das preussicbc Aasfuhrungsgesetz,*' § 4. But also by the Stftdteordnung 
of Berlin the citizen has to accept honorary offices on penalty of forfeiting the 
franchise or having his taxes raised one-sixth or even one-third. 
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possible^ this work would be a kind of social drill for a great mass 
of the citizens. In Berlin, the men upon whom the great bulk of 
it falls are mainly of the tradesman class. The almoners 
have each their small share of work. The duties of an overseer 
(Armenbezirkvorstehei') occupy, as a rule, I was told, at least 
two hours a day, and this is a heavy tax on his time, so muchj 
so indeed that some think that it may hereafter be considered 
just to ^ive him some small remuneration. *^ There would 
be no difficulty in keeping up the supply of almoners," it was 
said. ** There was a good burgher spirit among the Berliners." 

One conclusion, then, is forced upon us, viz., that the treatment 
and care of the poor is, far more than in England, a citizen s duty.) 
Another conclusion is that the general interest in the work is 
much greater. This is due, I believe, partly to the charitable 
nature of the German poor law. In support of this view I would 
mention the following points : — 

1. Large charita.ble funds are administered through the Com- 
missions at Berlin. The charitable endowments amount to 
12,700/.,* irrespective of 771/. paid to institutions. They are 
distributed among the unobtrusive poor (verschdmte Armen). 
Directions in regard to the assbtance of these applicants are 
given in the Instructions to almoners. Thus for instance, it is 
stated : — 

^' Poor citizens, and the widows of citizens, who arc under an 
execution on account of debt, and more particularly debts for 
rent, and who could save their position by an agreement with 
their creditors, can, on the recommendation of the Commissions, 
have a proposal submitted on their behalf at the Board of Direction 
for assistance out of the Bohde or the Henrietta funds, so long as 
these are not exhausted." 

These are two small funds with an income of 10/. and 6/. 10«. 
respectively. 

But besides this the overseers have to superintend an annual 
house-to-house collection of voluntary contributions '•' for exclu- 
sively charitable purposes," the accounts of these sums being kept 
separate ; and further, charitable gifts are received by the Com- 
missions. If they are given for the sole use of the Commission, 
they are retained by it. If this condition is not expressly stated, 
they are transferred to the Board of Direction.t 

Also, it IS worthy of note that the grants for poor relief from 
the city funds were originally given merely to supplement the 
charitable income. In 1806 the districts in Berlin, of which at 
that time 10 had been formed, drew only upon charitable funds 
(the Armenkasse) for relief purposes ; and, consequently, there 
was some fear that in those in which these funds had been 
exhausted persons really requiring help would remain without 
assi8tance.j: Accordingly the districts were allowed to spend what 

♦ " Das Armenwesen in 77 deutschen Stadten." Von Dr. Victor Bdhmert. 
Specieller Theil. Erste Abtheilung. Dresden, 1887. 

t " Qcschaftsordniing" (Berlin), 124. 

J "Bericht uber die Gemeinde-Verwaltung der Stadt Berlin in den Jahren 1877 
bis 1881." Berlin, 1884. 
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was neoessary^ and the difference was made good *^ From the town 
f unds-^in other words^ from the taxes of the inhabitants/' 

At Liibeck the income from city endowments amounts to over 
5^6002. a year^ and forms by far the larger part of the sums 
expended on poor administration.* Beyond the receipts from a 
dog tax and a tax on public amusements, which yield about 840/. 
a year, there is no transfer from the funds levied by local taxation 
to the purposes of poor relief; and as elsewhere in Germany, 
there is no separate poor's rate. 

At Elberfeldf an income of about 2,040/. is derived from 
charitable endowments and credited to their poor relief account, 
besides nearly 300/. a year, presents for the purchase of coal, 
&Q, Thus out of an income of about 26,000/. about 10 per cent. 
is drawn from charitable soiu-ces. 

2. Another question that is closely connected with that of the 
interest taken in poor administration in Germany is : Who is the 
applicant ? Under what conditions is he considered entitled to 
relief? Some people in England say, "Let the poor law deal 
with the destitute ; " and others, " Why should the poor law deal 
** with the destitute ? We cannot accept your poor law theory 
** in its relation to our charitable work ; we will, therefore, ignore 
" the poor law ; whether a man be destitute or not is nothing to us ; 
" whether we can help him effectually, and once and lor all, 
** is nothing to us. Our sympathy with him prompts us to give, 
** and we will give, though as a ride we may do no more." One 
result of this is the continual endeavour on the part of charity in 
England trj found homes and every sort of institution for " the 
destitute," not merely ignoring the poor law, but substituting, on 
a minor scale, institutions which attract an attention and draw 
towards them a popular interest which is not felt, or hardly felt, 
in regard to rate-supported schools* Yet the latter, in their 
command of funds and in the number of human beings which are 
educated in them, are far the more important. 

The German State Law of 1870]: describes the applicant as 
any North German in need of help (jeder hulfsbedurftige Nord-^ 
deutsche). What is meant by ** in need of help " ? The kind and 
amount of relief, and the regulations under which it is to be given, 
are left to unions and district unions ; the word defining who is 
to be helped is the word of the Federal Law. What is the 
definition of the word ? 

The limitation apparently is to be found not in the poor law, 
but by inference in the Penal Code. By the 361st section of the 
Oode, amongst other provisions, it is enacted that he '* is punished 
with imprisonment " — 

(1) Who after he has been put under police supervision 
breaks through the restrictions under which he has been placed. 

* See ** Verwaltung der ArmenaMtalt in den Jahren 1885, 1886." 

t ** Das Armenwesen in 77 dentschen Stiidten." Von Victor Bdhmert. Die«d«n, 

1S61. 
t '^ Bundeagesetc ilberden UnterBtut2UUgBwobubit2 vom 6 Juni, 1870." See 

Mipeoially § 28. 
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(8) Who goes about as a *Uramp^' (Landstreicher), 

(4) Who begs or directs or senos out children to beg, or fails 
to prevent persons from begging who are under his control and 
supervision, and belong to his household. 

(5) Who gives way to play, drink, or idleness, so that he falls 
into a state in which the help of outsiders {fremde Hulfe) has to 
be claimed, through the intervention of the authorities, for his 
maintenance or the maintenance of those for whose support he is 
responsible. 

(7) Who, if he receives relief from public poor funds (^Armen- 
mitteln), refuses, out of dislike of work, to perform a task suitable 
to his powers which is assigned to him by the authorities. 

(8) Who, after loss of the lodging which he has had up to the 
time, has not, in the interval permitted him by the proper autho- 
rities, procured for himself a lodging anywhere else, and cannot 
show that, notwithstanding the trouble he has taken, he has been 
unable to do so. 

Here, then, we have the general rule : 

In the meaning of the law (without regard to the cause), he is 
considered " in need of help '' {hulfsbedurftig) who finds himself in a 
condition in which the assistance of outsiders, through the interven- 
tion of the authorities, is necessaiy for the maintenance of himself 
and his family.''^ The line of limitation is to be found in the 
provisions of the Penal Code, and the responsibilities thrown 
indirectly but personally upon German citizens thereby. 

Compare with this the £lberfeld definitions. The first is : — t 

** The poor man * in need of help ' and unable to work is 
relieved from the funds of the town, in so far as others are not 
bound and able to support him, or private charity does not pro- 
vide for his want." 

The same phrase is used in the rule regarding the able-bodied 
who are ** in need of help." 

And on the same lines is the Elberfeld plan of supplementation.]: 
The words of the regulations are : — 

" Single persons and heads of families whose income is sufficient 
to provide to them and the family what is indispensably necessary 
are not to be considered * in need of help,' i,e,y help from public 
poor relief funds." 

But the Bundesamt (Federal authority for adjudicating upon 
disputes in connexion with the Settlement Law of 1870) has 
ruled (October 11, 1879) as follows: — 

** An able-bodied man is for the time in need of help {hilf- 
bedurftig) if he is without work and property that he can dispose' 
of in order to satisfy urgently necessary wants of life {drinffend 
nothwendige Lebensbedurfnisse) — for instance, food and shelter." 

♦ See Doell, p. 23. 

t The Berlin Instruction gives no precise definition of those ** in need of help/' 
though it says (§ 473) that before the poor law (^Armengesetz) all who seek help are 
equal, even if such persons hare themselres to blame for their poverty, &c. 

t " Armen Ordnung," § 3. 
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We oome, then, to this conclusion, that while the word is 
pressed on one side, so as to oblige the local authorities to deal 
with every destitute man (as in the definition just quoted), it, as a 
rule, represents not an absolute want of means (to which any one 
test could be applied), but an insufficiency of means, to provide all 
that is indispensably necessary. And, if this be so, it follows 
that it is the duty of the authorities to make up this difference 
by supplementation in some form. On the other hand, there is 
the limitation imposed by the Penal Code, which strikes at 
destitution caused by idleness and vice, and excludes it from the 
province of the poor law, regarding it as a criminal destitution, 
which it is for the police and not for the poor law to deal. But 
the word ^^ destitute " (mittellos) of the English law, both in theory 
and practice, strikes a lower level of poverty. 

The more the pauper is treated as a poor person who is in need, 
for whose help it is shown to be worth while to work personally 
in connexion with the poor law, the greater is likely to be the 
general interest in regard to the administration of relief. Still 
more is this likely to be the case if (granting a certain stability in 
the poor administration) he is to rank as one who requires not 
relief only, but the assistance of charity. 

3. The German poor-relief system is, in the main, a system of 
outdoor relief. Where well administered it is outdoor relief under 
some of the conditions which we connect with the workhouse 
system. As an outdoor relief system it has a certain popularity; 
on being a successful outdoor relief system its merit depends. 

The Berlin Court of Aldermen {Magistrat), in the report 
published by them in September 1880,"^ after describing the 
infirmary-hospital {Krankenanstalt) which they had built, said : — 

''The foundation of this town inGrmary, and the extension and 
alteration of other town institutions which previously existed for 
the care of the poor has led to no inconsiderable modifications in 
the organisation of indoor relief, while the outdoor relief in its 
essentials remains unaltered ; indeed, the hands of those who are 
actively engaged in the administration of it must have been con- 
siderably strengthened. The great number of citizens who are 
employed in the honorary offices of overseer and member of poor 
commissions has made it possible for us to avoid the system of 
Englisli workhouses — which would aim at making outdoor relief 
the exception, though, in &ct, it is not possible to carry out 
such a policy." 

Yet, goes on the report, in the last 30 years the number of 
those in need of help who could be assisted only by admission to 
an institution has increased. The authorities also have desired 
to make themselves independent of institutions which are not 
under their control, and have accordingly added to the number of 
those under the town administration. 



"** " Bericht tLber die Gememde-Verwaltnng der Stadt Berlin in den Jahren 1S61 
Bib 1876," p. 168, Berlin, 1880. 
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There is an apologetic air in this, which one would quite 
expect from the general character of the Berlin Instructions. 
But the Instruction* of the Minister of the Interior (1871) has 
the same turn. 

The first section of the Prussian Act for carrying out the 
Federal Act on Settlement (1870)t has the following sentence : — 

** If it be a fit case, the assistance may, for so long as it is 
claimed, be granted by admission to a poorhouse or infirmary, or 
may be granted within or without such an institution, in return 
for work suited to the powers of the person in need of help." 

Upon this the Minister writes : — 

*' Paragraph 2 of the first section is devised in order to exclude 
any doubt on the point, that relief can, now as heretofore, be 
granted by providing shelter in poorhouses (Armenhdusern) ; by 
bringing needy sick persons into an infirmary ; by providing 
appropriate kinds of work suited to their powers, and such as 
would be done to earn a livelihood. 

" Of this permission the unions are, however, only to make use 
* if it be a fit case/ The public ' care of the poor ' must lack 
neither an almost necessary severity — ^the want of which leads, 
certainly so far as experience goes, to the demoralisation of the 
poorer classes, nor yet a humanity that takes into consideration 
the circumstances of the individual case. Admission into public 
poorhouses, &c., instead of grants of assistance in money, food, 
fuel, is not therefore by any means to be in the future the hard- 
and-fast rule. Only a wise judf^ment can, according to the state 
of the case, settle accurately which method is to be deemed the 
more effectual, and to take due account of both considerations." 

So the poorhouse looms in the distance, and continually a larger 
number are admitted to continually enlarged poorhouses.J There 
is no express desire to interfere with the outdoor relief system. 
The object rather is to remove all doubt that admission to 
infirmaries or poorhouses is relief under the Act. The ordinary 
poor relief is to be still, as heretofore, outdoor relief, and its 
virtues are to be of those most opposite types, which a good 
administration of out relief requires. There must be the 
strictest scrutiny, not- official or offhand, but by a volunteer acting 
under careful rules, and with time enough at his command to 
investigate fully every necessary fact, and to learn what relations 
can do, what employers think of the applicant, what he can earn, 
and what his character is. Then all this has to be brought 
before a small committee, and if help be required, the income is 
made up to a needful minimum ; then, week after week, or so 
long as may be necessary, a constant watch has to be kept over 
the case, so as to learn and note the smallest variations in 
income and circumstances, and to do what is possible to remove 



* "Instruktion zum Gesetze vom S M&rz 1871, befreff end die Aasf(ihran(( des 
" Bondesgesetzes tlber den Unterstfitziingswohnsitz (vom 10. April, 1871).'' 
MnenBterberg, p. 527. 

t <*Da8 preussische AusftlhrungsgeBetz ilber den UnterstiitzungswohDBitz, 1871.'' 

X So at Berlin, Elberfeld, Altona. 
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the case from the poor list. This is a oare of the poor which 
is not unlike a workhouse without walls — the discipline, the 
severity^ the method, and perpetual supervision of a workhouse 
in the guise of outdoor relief; yet, on the other hand, it may, 
and it is reliably asserted that it does, retain, with its educational 
thoroughness, a friendliness which institutions must most often 
want. 

One conclusion is plain, that to enforce it, not merely citizen- 
ship, but a very high standard of citizenship in the community 
is necessary. Out-relief without this would degenerate into 
official dole-giving. And when one reads in the Berlin Regula- 
tions'* that in new cases not more than 3s. a month is to be 
given, and that when a higher grant is made, the reasons for it 
are to be stated in the decision of the Commission, one is inclined 
to think that there is in fact a tendency to use the smallness of 
relief as a test — a practice which would, even with a tolerably 
careful scrutiny, be likely to revenge itself by pauperising the 
recipients of relief and increasing the number of paupers. And 
from this point of view the plan adopted in Eberfeld, but not in 
Berlin, of drawing a general line of financial self-dependence, and 
only providing indispensable necessaries up to such a standard, if 
they are not elsewhere procurable, is a necessary condition of 
any effectual outdoor relief. This prevents less than the indis- 
pensable amount being given, and at the same time reduces the 
relief to the indispensable minimum. Such a system is likely, 
therefore, to attract and satisfy those who would take up official 
poor relief from charitable motives. 

It is probable, too, that for the same reason the eifect of out- 
relief on wages is ^' fined down "to a minimum. Some efiect, 
however, there must be in any case ; but it requires a very close 
investigation to ascertain the facts and general conditions of 
employment in a district, so as to draw out conclusions on so 
difficult a point. 

4. If the system satisfies such opposite interests, it has one 
special advantage also, in this, that it gives scope for the influence 
of personal charity, all the more when the relief is carefully 
controlled and restricted. The volunteer visitors at Berlin 
disjJaced paid visitors. *' By means of these officers — * inspectors 
" of the poor * (Armeninspectoren) — the distribution o{ relief {Altn(h 
^* senspenden) to underserving persons who were in no need of it was 
*' not f)revented, nor was there any security that assistance would 
'* be given to persons really in distress. So repeated attempts were 
*• made to obtain the services of voluntary colleagues from among 
'* the citizens,**t This failed, as was natural, for the voluntary 
colleagues of the paid inspectors were only " to assist '' the latter 
in their "inquiries." Then in 1806 the division of Berlin into 
poor districts was first adopted, and the voluntary method in- 
troduced on a system, further expanded in 1821, and similar to 
that now in force. It was almoners like these, but animated with 



♦ Section 76. t p. H3. Bericht, Berlin, 1877 bis 1881 (1884). 
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a higher spirit^ that Ur. Strassmann, iu his eloquent report in 
advocacy of a separate system of charitable administration in 
Berlin, desired to enlist as recruits. " They will appeal," he said, 
" to the public conscience. We are not to let Berlin fall into the 
** evil plight of Paris and London. Our object must be the 
" * systematic exercise of preventive benevolence.' For this we 
" must rely not on the Board of Direction, or any other authority, 
'* but on the population itself. There can be no regular system 
*' of prevention {Prophylaxis) at all, unless it emanates from the 
" people. . . • ' Only the combined strength of the whole 
'' population, organised in itself and equipped to take the initia- 
'' tive — ^it alone is in a position to cope with social misery 
" effectually. Well for us if we can succeed in organising our 
'* people in this sense."* He desired the creation of a corporation, 
whose vocation and duty it would be — who would be under a 
moral responsibility — ^to prevent anyone from sinking into pauperism 
for want of timely and sufficient help. This is an appeal for 
charity organisation. And charity organisation^ especially at 
Boston and other towns in the United States, has adopted this 
programme — going, indeed, one step further. It has, at least in 
Boston, detached its work from that of relief, dealing with the 
causes of distress by means of personal influence only. It is, there- 
fore, as far as possible, endeavouring to assign to each friendly 
visitor only a few cases at a time, arranging that the visitor should 
act under the guidance of a conference, and be responsible for 
using every endeavour '* to prevent " the family committed to his 
or her charge " from sinking into pauperism." Becent develop- 
ments of charity organisation in London have been in the same 
direction, but without the separation of the work of the visitor 
from the giving of relief. Allow of but a little difference in the 
sources from which the greater part of the funds for relief are 
drawn, and we have, in this Boston charity organisation, the official 
poor law system of Elberfeld. Thus, Herr Prell, in an address 
to Elberfeld almoners, veterans, and recruits, in 1872, says :— t 

"Often moral defects, such as dislike of work, vice, &c., are 
the real cause of the need. You go into the families of those who 
seek help, with the credit of the office of whom the help has been 
craved. As the physician has to investigate the condition of the 
sick, so have you to seek out the causes of the need. To remove 
these causes is your most important task and the most effectual help 

that you can give to the needy Whether a grant should^ 

be made, or whether, in accordance with the scale of section 3 of the 
Instructions, j: it should cover in all or only in part, the deficiency 
of income, is in each case a subject for careful scrutiny. The 
grant of relief (Almosen) is not always and not alone the right 
help. In many cases you will find that the refusal or the diminu- 
tion of relief, in conjunction with your earnest admonitions, is the 

I -I I ■ I - - - — " * — ^— — 

♦ ** Geschichte der Verfassung und Wirksamkeit des Vereins gegen Veiarmang 
in Berlin," p. 11. Von Dr. Wilhelm Strassmann. Berlin, 1878. 
t " Das Armenwesen/' &e. (1886), p. 69. B5hmert. 
{ That which contains the scale of indispensable income. 
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means of accomplishing your purpose, by restoring in him who 
is able to work, and yet is in want of help, the moral force which 
has been enfeebled by need, adversity, and public alms, and 
by letting him learn the superiority of self-dependence.'* 

5. But there is also in the German system one other attraction 
worthy of mention. The charitable funds which pass through 
the hands of almoners are by no means trifling and unimportant. 
The attempt is made to deal adequately with the general wants of 
the case. Thus at Elberfeld the official almoners try to find employ- 
ment for those whom they are relieving, and stock and " tools '* are 
j supplied out of the poor fiinds. There were, in 1885,"^ 38 spindles, 
115 spinning-wheels, 6 sewing-machines, &c., lent to women for 
i use in their own homes, under the regular supervision of the 
{ almoners. Practically, then, at Elberfeld the poor law funds 
can be used for any form of adequate relief — at least, there Is no 
regulation to the contrary. At Berlin, I should judge that only 
allowances {Almoseriy I^gegeld)^ and temporary additions to 
allowances {Extraunterstutzung) can be given, besides soup, coals, 
&c., though the almoners have also, as has been shown, the use of 
considerable charitable funds available for other purposes. So 
far, therefore, there would appear to be more scope for a charity 
or^nisation society at Berlin than at Elberfeld. 

The general conclusion would, as was suggested at the outset, 
thus appear to be that '^ the poor law in Germany is an organi- 
*' eation of charity, undertaken by the municipality, with the 
** assistance of the citizens as honorary officers, and maintained 
" both by funds raised by way of rates and by charitable endow- 
** ments and contributions." 

As to results a word should be said, though with regard to 
Elberfeld these have been frequently stated. The introduction 
of the system in 1852 reduced the cost of relief from 178,645 to 
90,083 marks, or 1*78 marks per head; and in 1885-6 the cost 
was 159,750 marks on a population of 106,700, or 1*60 marks 
per head. The return for 1885-6 puts the average number of 
persons in receipt of relief at 2,161, or 20 per thousand, and the 
cases at 839, or 7'9 per thousand, i.e,y an average of 839 cases to 
308 almoners. 

At Berlin the results can hardly be considered satisfactory.t 
If 1884-5 be compared with lOJ years before, it is found that 
Vhile the population has increased 37*2 per cent., the number of 
the recipients of outdoor relief has increased 114*5 per cent. At 
the establishment for supplying meals to the poor, 613,810 portions 
were distributed. To this institution the town gave a contribution 
of 1,576/. Figures are given of admissions to the various town 
institutions, but there is no single return for indoor relief like 
the returns we have in England. There can be hardly a 
doubt, from the figures quoted in regard to outdoor relief, that 
unless the system is braced up, and the Board of Direction firmly 

♦ *< Da8 Armenwesen," &c. (1886), p. 67. Bohmert. 

t See « Statistiches Jahibuch der Stadt,'' Berlin, 1884. Herausgegeben yon 
Bichard Bockh.'' Berlio, 1886. P. 235, &c. 
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adhere to the -thorough principles of Elberfeld, pauperism will/ 
slowly rise and reach a very high figure. The energy and 
devotion required to keep it in check in a large city like Berlin^ 
where there are of necessity many temptations to unthrift and 
reliance upon others, must be immense. The Berliners have, 
however, made their choice of a system to which, by reason of 
their good citizenship, they have a better title than Londoners^ 
and they may well be proud if they can in the long run administer 
it successfully. 

Of the poor administration I found some criticism, such 
as one would hear in London. One said that only a small 
number of the almoners had any real feeling for the poor; 
they did their work in an official mauner. Much depended 
on the overseer. If he were capable, the district would be 
well managed. And my informant went on to say that 
in worthy cases they supplemented what the poor law autho- 
rities gave, especially in cases of sickness. Another said, the 
poor hate the town poor administration; and another imputed 
to it a too great officialism and want of progressive force. 
Another, perhaps a juster, and on points of practice probably 
better informed witness, said, " The system worked well. The 
*^ poor went to the almoner's house at certain hours in the day. 
'^ The deaconesses often sent cases. Sometimes they were asked 

to visit. Of course some people complained ; that was natural. 

They had to deal with the idle and the hyprocrites." On the 
whole, probably the administration is good where there is con-, 
scientious management. But the pressure of business in Berlin,! 
and the disintegration of society in a large town, must make the! 
thorough execution of detaifs difficult; and still more difficult 
must it be to keep alive in the administration the energy an(f * 
self-control which alone can make an out-relief system at the 
same time charitable in intent and restrictive in result. 

To sum up the relation of poor law to charity by stating the 
limitations of the former, I will set down the characteristics of 
our poor law as Dr. Aschrott^ sums them up, and against each 
enter what I conceive would be urged as the difference of the 
poor law in Germany, so far as I have been able to ascertain it 
from the system in force at Elberfeld and Berlin. 

England. 

1, The State, in the regulation of 
poor relief, has to keep in view not 
only the relief of the poor, but also 
the interests of the community. 

2. The State is bound to impose 
restrictions on the poor law authori- 
ties in granting relief, in order thai 
sums £*awn from the pockets of 
the ratepayer should not be ex- 
pended on ob^'ects for which the 
State has no right to levy compul- 
sory rates. 



Gbkmant (Elberfeld and Berlin). 
1. The same. 



2. This is accoptod in principle, 
but the control of the State over the 
actual administration is extremely 
small. The poor rate is often 
largely supplemented by charitable 
endowments, and the administra- 
tion is tempered by charitable senti- 
ment. 



♦ " Das englische Armenwesen." Dr. P. F. Aschrott. Leipzig, 1886. P. 185. 
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3. The public relief has to do 
with need, irrespective of indi- 
vidual character and its good and 
bad qualities. Yoluntary charity 
based on personal aad other 



IB 



special relations between giver and 
receiver. 



4. The State can best further 
the interests and. extend the scope 
of charity if, by means of its regula- 
tions, it produces the general convic- 
tion that every needy person may 
obtain necessary relief without re- 
gard to desert, actual want being 
met by absolute necessaries. 



5. The more public provision is 
limited to absolute necessaries, and 
the stricter the rules in this direc- 
tion, the less are the dangers of 
weakening the energy, activity, 
providence, and thrift of the people. 



6. Regard must be had to the 
effect of the relief, and especially of 
the kind of relief, upon the rest of 
the population. 



7. The educational view should be 
considered in all poor law regula- 
tions.* 



3. It is true that the relief has to 
do with need, irrespective of per- 
sonal character. But official, no 
less than voluntary relief is based 
on the personal relations of giver 
and receiver, with this proviso, 
that the giver adds to his indi- 
vidual interest in the receiver the 
credit that attached to his official 
position. 

4. This is true, generally speak- 
ing ; but the question of desert is 
largely considered in settling the 
kind of relief to be given ; and the 
actual want is met both by a grant of 
absolute necessaries, and by enabling 
persons to earn their own living. 
We recognise not only actual want, 
but also insufficiency of income ; 
and this we measure W a standard 
of what we consider the minimum 
income necessary for life. 

5. This may be true, but strictness 
of rule without the ''individualis- 
ing " of the case and a just and 
charitable spirit (eine UebevoUe wnd 
gerechte Armenpflege) is useless. 
Persons may be excluded from poor 
relief, but they are not thereby so 
likely to be trained to self-help and 
thrift as by the supervision of the 
official almoner. 

6. Granted; but we often would 
try, by official, to do what you 
would leave to voluntary agency. 
We are not, however, unmindful 
of the effect of poor relief on the 
population: 

7. Certainly, but our view is that 
the workhouse system is not educa- 
tional.* 



If these contrasts be compared with the quotation taken from 
Muensterberg at the beginning of these notes, the difference in 
principle between the German and English administration becomes 
evident, though there must be, in the application of a principle, 
many degrees of strictness ; and at some points (as in an ordinary 
out-relief case) the two systems may in practice be more similar 
than at first sight appears. One argument much used in con- 
nexion with the German poor law is, on the question of principle, 
decisive. The report of the State Commission on which the law 
of 1870 was based, argued in favour of the two years' residence 
as a test of settlement, on the ground that the economic services 
of the indivual to the community entitled him after that period 
to a recompense in the shape of relief, should he need it. This 



* Clf, Hen Lammer's remarks on the former workhouse system at Bremen in 
Baunmgbaiu, and his piper on *< Armenheschiiftigang/' p. 8. 



'^ shopkeeper " theory is denounced by KochoU as arbitrary^ and 
histoncally incorrect. But it is the accepted theory/ and it leads 
to this position cm the part of the poor — *^ I have paid my rates^ 
and 1 am entitled^ to relief." And further^ if the economic services 
appear to justify it, the claim may be, " the return should be 
** reasonably equivalent; I have worked long for the State; I 
^^ should be kept when past work in the position which I held 
** when in work/' In England we could accept no such theory. 
There is no question of the right to relieve in either case> for 
there is no legal right. The right, such as it is, is the moral 
claim which people feel to make use of the provision which the 
State is, if necessary, ready to provide. According as the people 
feel that they have, or have not, this moral claim and the desire 
to enforce it, they become paupers or refuse to be pauperised. 

In theory and practice, then, the German poor law differs from 
ours, and offers charity a different alliance. 



Charity and Poor Law. 

We have now to look at the question from the other side. 
With this poor law, what is the scope left for charity ? 

There may be various degrees of co-operation, some amounting 
to an absorption of charity by official authorities, some to a 
supplementation of it in some branches only. There may be a 
clear division of labour, or there may be some form of combina- 
tion. All approve of co-operation ; but there is every degree of 
it proposed and in practice. 

Before passing to the various forms of co-operation, I would 
mention three out of several points on which Herr Doell insists, 
and which would, I believe, be generally accepted : — ► 

" (1.) With poor administration proper, i.e., the official care of/ 
the poor, women have nothing to do. It belongs incontestably 
and exclusively to men. They are to have the final settlement 
of the amount of relief in all permanent cases. 

'^ (2.) In the removal of passing needs such as are due to tem- 
porary want of work or insufficient wage, sickness, death, or other 
misfortunes, as well as in the direction of private benevolence, 
there is common ground for the co-operation of men and women. 

" (3.) To the exclusive province of women belong the care of 
the sick, confinements, the care and education of orphans, and 
charitable relief in connexion with endowments and institutions.'' 

Charity organisation in Germany depends much on the work 
and position to be assigned to women. Excluded from the official 
quasi-charitable administration of relief, they naturally form the 
nucleus of a non-official administration. If work is assigned to 
them within the official system, the two sexes may eventually 
co-operate in both. At present, however, the burning questiont 



* Cf. Bocholl, « Ueber die Reform," &c. Aschrott, p; 284, and Mnensterberg. 
t ** Dm Armenwesen," Bdhmert, p. 86. Dresden, 1887. 
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has only been decided in principle by the 12th section of the 
Instruction for the Berlin Communal Council for the Care of 
Orphans. In the work of this council in the different districts of 
Berlin, they are to take part, especially in all matters that 
naturally fall within a woman's province. 

At the general meeting of the Prussian Ladies' Association 
(the Vaterldndische Frauenvereiri) in March last, the Count von 
Wintzingerode referred to past resolutions of the Verein and of 
the Association for the Care of the Poor and Charity, namely, 
that the public care of the poor, if it is to fulfil its obligations, 
requires the co-operation of voluntary charity, especially that of 
women, and that the active charity of women is most fully and 
successfully developed when it is connected with the public care 
of the poor, as part of the same general system {in organische 
VerbiTidunff), 

The law of settlement, he argues, has " in reality " limited the 
public care of the poor " to the bestowal of * shelter, such relief as 
" * is indispensable for the support of life, necessary help in 
" 'sickness, and a decent burial,'" and the association had ac- 
cordingly directed its attention chiefly to the care of the 
sick, the infirm, and the able bodied who are out of work. 
They bad more recently, however, collected information in regard 
to the Ladies' Charitable Associations (Frauenvereine) throughout 
Germany, for it was desired that parallel to the official poor 
administration there should be an organisation of charity through- 
out the country ; and the Prussian Frauenverein had already, in 
1885, 561 branches. Yet at many places no branches existed, 
because the public administration of relief was held to be sufficient, 
because administrators of the church charities had no need of lay 
help, or because there were endowments. Generally speaking, 
however, the non-existeace of these associations was due to '' the 
insufficient development of the poor law system." There was the 
greatest difference in the administration of relief in different parts of 
Gl-ermany. The German Association for the Care of the Poor and 
Charity was in favour of large areas for institutions for special 
purposes, in regard to which a great expenditure had to be in- 
curred ; and in favour of small areas for the local relief which 
required ^^ individual activity and independence of judgment." 
Now there were all manner of abuses in the smaller com- 
munes. '^ No complaint is more frequent than that the communes 
are too weak for the burthen of caring for the poor," ** Some 

are at the limits of their means if only a single family claims 

public help on account of the illness of the breadwinner. . . . 

It is not to be wondered at, if in the provision ibr the sick, and 
*^ of abandoned or orphaned children, great illiberality prevails, if 
" these very poor people are hired out to those who ask the very 
'^ least, if the local authorities are guilty of the often decried 
'^ removals, if the poorhouses of the communes are pictured as 
** hells of misery." Experience of the working of the State law 
of 1870, and its supplemental laws during the past 16 years, 
prove that compulsion is necessary to divide the country into 
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really suitable unions and district unions. A small oountrr 
comniune can do practically nothing. It has no rateal)le value ; it 
lacks money and, not less^ intellectual ability and public spirit | 
A larger district is necessary^ not too large to make supervision 
and individual knowledge impossible, but yet large enough to 
include in it the requisite mental and material forces. In the 
work of Toluntary relief and charity these will find scope, " if the 
^' official authorities of the 'district are roused to a brisk activity 
" in the domain of public care of tlie poor and charity." In 
connexion with such unions the organisation of charity will be 
promoted. As a typical instance of what might be done, Count 
von Wintzingerode quotes from the report of the Waldeck 
Frauenverein. The quotation is as follows : — " Private charity is 
*' well oi^anised. It has been especially aided by the Waldeck 
*' Frauenverein, which is under the patronage of the Princess. 
^* It includes 33 local associations, which, following the civil 
'^ divisions of the country, form four dintrict associations, and are 
^' united under one central committee. In order that there may 
** be co-operation between the committee for official relief and 
" that for voluntary relief, two members of the former are, in 
^^ accordance with the regulations, selected to serve as members 
" of the latter." 

We have here a sketch of the need and possibility of an 
organisation of charity iu partial dependence on that of the poor 
law. It is proposed to develop the former on the basis of the 
unions and district unions introduced by the law of 1870. Poor 
law and charity are thus treated, not as things apart, but inter* 
dependent (iii orfjanUchc Verbindung), In England and elsewhere 
the organisation of charity in the country has not even been 
attempted. The more plastic condition of the German poor 
law mves that country an opportunity which in England we 
missed, if wc ever had it. 

Earlier in the history of the Association for the Care of the 
Poor and Charity (1881) the (juestion of an organisation of 
charity by means of Frauenvereine had been discussed. From 
answers to a circular it appeared thsit the following four methods 
of co-operation with the poor law were in force. 

(2.) Of the fii-st, our second plan, the Frauenverein at 
Elberfeld is a good example. 

It is ^' an association of ladies of all classes and confessions, and 
it has for its object to help and supplement the public * care of 
the poor.' According to its means, it grants assistance in cases 
of extraordinaiy and urgent need in which the town administra- 
" tion cannot intervene. It aims especially at preventing pau- 
" perism by well-devised plims, and promoting self-support and 
" burgher-like independence. It also represses mendicity." 

Its membei*s are " ordinary members " or " friends.'" The 
" ordinary member " is any lady who, belonging to the town, joins 
the association and pays 3^. a year. A ^' friend " is a citizen 
who pays 5^. a year. 
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Its districts are the same as those used for the o65ciaI relief of the 
poor. Each is in charge of a lady overseer, assisted by lady almoners 
(Helferinnen). The committee of management is composed of the 
lady chairman and her substitute, the lady overseers^ their sub- 
stitutes^ and four members of the poor administration of the town. 
The accounts of the association are kept^ and its secretarial work 
is done by the officers of the latter. Its cases are^ in the first 
instance, investigated by the official almoners. 

The income of the association amounted to about 1,104/. iu the 
year 1883-84. 

The nature of its work is well explained in the speech made by 
Herr Ernst in answer to a question asked by one of the town 
councillors, viz. : *' Whether it helped to reduce the charges for poor 
relief?"* — ^for the town had given 165/. towards its criSche. 
The answer was twofold — ^from the point of view of funds, and 
from that of charity. An inquiry was made in regard to all the 
families whose children (51 in number) were in the creche on a 
certain day ; and the cases were then adjudicated upon by the 
district overseers and by the central board {Armenverwaltung) at a 
common sitting. In six cases^ according to the decisions of this 
meeting, if the children had not been in the cr^he^ additional 
relief would have been granted from the town poor funds. In 
24 cases the families were net in receipt of poor law relief^ but 
had not the children been in the creche they would have received 
assistance. In 13 cases ^' in which^ in the meaning of the Instruc- 
*' tions, there was no need of relief, because the income exceeded 
** by a small amount the line of exclusion,! yet aid was urgently 
" necessary if pauperism was to be prevented at the right moment." 
The remaining cases are accounted for in detail ; and the con- 
clusion is drawn that the saving to the Budget by the expenditure 
incurred by charitable persons in the first and second groups, 
inclusive of four cases afterwards sent in, amounted to about 
298/. a year. The saving on the third group by the prevention 
of pauperism must also be taken into account, and should be 
estimated high. The Association had also an invalid kitchen, at 
which 4,795 portions of food and 24 bottles of wine had been 
dispensed, at a cost of about 124/. ; and, further, for ^' persons in 
need," who, according to the Instructions, could not be relieved, 
and yet were on the verge of want, over 200/. had been granted 
in money or articles of clothing and bedding. In addition, about 
300/. had been expended on the medical treatment and the 
change of air of sickly school children. This is the reply on the 
fioai^ial question. At the same time Herr Ernst puts forward 
>rith all earnestness the charitable plea-— the moral influence of 
th« or^e, and the lasting good done to the community by the 
prevention of pauperisnut 



* Bdhmert. '* Das Armenweaen," &c., 1886, p. 66. 
t Bcferfing to seetion a of tlie << Blberfeld Ingtnictions." 
} Xlie Atfiodation now takes charge of boarded-out children, as do other 
ftanenTereiue. 
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Useful as such an association must be as an outwork of the 
ojfficial poor relief, it can hardly be considered charity organi- 
sation. It is entirely dependent on the poor law^ and it does not 
take over any separate department of work^ which the poor law 
leaves untouched. The line of demarcation is the monetary line 
of the second and third sections of the Elberfeld Instructions. 
There does not appear any difference in principle between 
the work of the two ; or at least the difference amounts to this5 
that the poor law does preventive and alleviative work for cases 
below the boundary line, and the association does similar work 
for cases above the line. By German usage ladies take no part 
generally in poor law work, and this method draws them into 
a quasi-official poor administration. Like the outdoor relief 
system^ it gives scope to charitable impulse, and yet under 
certain conditions may control and check and turn it to account. 
It is quite consistent with the theory of the poor law to which 
I have referred above. It is indeed a kind of reversion to an 
organised relief which is not yet supported by the rates. Owing 
to its entire dependence on the poor law, it should, perhaps, be 
considered an absorption rather than an organisation of^charity. 

We have thus two plans of charity organisation—that in 
Waldeck for the country generally, and that in Elberfeld for a 
commercial town. 

(3.) A third form of organisation* is a combination of charitable 
societies in a common committee, which takes charge of some one 
department of poor relief, and is a means of communication 
between associations and between the ** free " and the official care 
of the poor. It has the twofold object of concentrating with good 
effect the available means of assistance, and of ensuring that the 
unworthy receive no consideration, while those who deserve relief 
are aided. 

This plan is similar to that in force at Dresden^ where a central 
office has been established by the poor law authorities, to which 
the charities have agreed to report cases monthly. They have 
also agreed to adopt certain general rules in the distribution or 
their relief. This is a most noteworthy instance of the organisa- 
tion of charity, aided by the active co-operation of the poor law. 

(4.) A fourth plan is a union of ladies' associations for assisting 
the poor law in certain ways, e,g., by taking charge of boarded- 
out children^ or of some communal institution, a school of industry, 
an infirmary, a children's home, or a people's kitchen. 

(5.) A fifth plan is to establish, by a union of several associa- 
tions, institutions such as refuges for women, infant schools 
hospitals^ &Qn, for the use of the official administration, but under 
the management of the association. 

In contrast to this plan, which comes short of that '' organic 
connexion " with the poor law which is aimed at in Germany, 
are the proposals of Herr Bocholl. He would have a periodically 



* '* Stenographischer Bericht des Deutschen Vereins fur Armenpflege und 
Wohlth&tigkeit." Berlio, 1882. 
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revised and equalised State rate throughout Germany, and would 
throw upon the district unions the maintenance and management 
of such institutions as would supplement the work of the unions.'**' 
Both would be supported from the same rates, and would be 
brought into co-operation, instead of suffering, as at present, from 
antagonistic interests. Side by side with the union authorities he 
would have a charitable council {P/leffschaftsrath), who would 
decide whether — judging by his individual circumstances and his 
position in the place — " a person is to be considered so destitute 
of all means of help that he must be kept at the cost of the 
taxpayers." **' There is now,'' says Herr Kocholl, *^ no defi- 
nition of what constitutes * need of i>ublic relief.' " The law of 
1870 contains none. The law of 1867t describes the needy man 
(Jiilfshedurftig) as one " who has not sufficient strength to procure 
the necessaries of life for himself and for those dependent on 
him — who cannot provide such necessaries from his own means 
" or with the aid of relations legally liable to support him." This 
definition, he says, is too wide, because it pays no regard to 
preventive charity ; too narrow, because it turns on the question 
whether or not a man is sufficiently strong, physically. For 
State relief, therefore, he would draw the line at destitation {von 
alien Hulfsmitteln eniblosst). This would be practically the adop- 
tion of the present English definition ; and this settled, according 
to Herr RochoU, it is possible to organise both the poor law and 
charity to a large extent on educational or reformatory lines. 

For instance, beggars are with us, as in Germany, brought 
before the magistrate. This is, he says, often a farce ; the beggar 
generally *' gets a week," which he looks upon as a ** rest." In 
extreme cases he ** gets his two years," is put into a house of correc- 
tion, mixes with the scum of the earth, and comes out worse instead 
of better. Begging, too, should be dealt with on reformatory lines 
and by the poor law. The fact of begging is the only question of 
importance. If the man has begged, let him go to the house of 
correction, workhouse, or poor-house, or be sent to a penal or other 
colony, that his pauperisation may be prevented. If the fact is 
not proven, he should be sent to the cnarity council. But let it 
be a principle that a man who receives relief loses his right to go 
where he will; that, as the Wiirtemberg law. directs in cases 
of moral neglect, he loses his right to decide as to the place of 
abode, food, employment, and education of the members of his 
family dependent on him; and that this right passes to the 
union. The Prussian law of guardianship has, Herr BochoU 
thinks, too many safeguards in the interest of the parent. 

Of the second class of cases — lunatics, idiots, blind, deaf and 
dumb, orphan children, and others — the district unions would take 
charge, as they do generally at the present time. The principle 
of division of work between them and the unions with their poor 
relief committees would be, that the former should take all cases 

♦ " Ueber die Reform," p. 42. 

t ** Reichgesetz iiber der Freizugigkeit," Nov. 1, 1867. 
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requiring permanent help^ and the latter should take the third 
class — all temporary or, in part, needy cases. This, apparently, 
would include ordinary out-relief cases, such as those of the aged 
poor, though it is anticipated that in the course of time the people 
will have provided for themselves on the plan of State insurance 
for old age. 

These authorities — the district union and the union — would be 
the agents of the State poor law, and their expenditure would be 
met out of the taxes. But the Commune, maintained from com- 
munal sources, endowments, &c., would use its funds partly by 
aiding the council of charity in preventive work, partly in the 
relief of it« members who have, *' within the narrow society 
of the commune," a claim on common help as members of that 
body and not as members of the State. The communal rights 
woidd be kept intact. All cases — the fourth class — in which 
preventive work could be done^ would be taken up by the council 
of charity. They would, also, in conjunction with the commune, 
give relief, " especially in kind, part payment of lodging, clothes, 
soup-tickets, &c."* The council itself would consist of men and 
women of practical common sense and sound judgment, who 
would, in the first instance, decide on each application, whether 
distress could be prevented, and whether the case should be dealt 
with by them or by the official authorities. 

These proposals are evidence regarding neveral important 
points: the transitional state of poor law administration in 
Germany ; the peculiar relation between State citizen-rights'and 
communal citizen-rights ; the need of clear definition of the 
functions of the State poor law; the endeavour to make all 
relief, whether from the rates or from other sources, refoimatory ; . 
the desire to draw a line between the poor law and charity by 
making destitution a test of poor law relief ; the wish to throw 
upon charity all preventive work ; the retention of a rate-supported 
" State " out-door relief system for all who are temporarily in 
need of help ; the recognition of the communal system of relief 
as in reality charitable ; and the want of any discrimination in 
regard to different kinds of charitable relief, so that soup-kitchens 
and the like are placed among '' preventive ** measures. 

There are thus, as it would appear, two forces at work — the 
force of the central State poor law and that of the local 
communal interest. Herr Rocholl's proposal is, while giving full 
scope to the former, yet to preserve the lattei*, and to make use of 
it as a basis of voluntary charity, dependent in part on endow- 
ments, but independent of aid from the taxes. 

It only remains now to describe the general organisation of the 
ladies' cnaritable associations (or Frauenvereine) and that of the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism at Berlin.t 

• P. 58. 

t ** Praktische Thaligkeit der Frauenvereine." Published in the *' Handbuch der 
DeuUchen Frauenyereine." Berlin, 1881. 
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In the Austrian war, the Ladies' Association of the Fatherland 
{der preussiche Vaterldndische Frauenverein) rendered great service 
to sick and wounded soldiers. When the war was over, it was 
orp;anised on a permanent basis^ and undertook to give temporary 
relief on the outbreak of war, or if there were calamities such as 
couflagrationsj inundations, and epidemics. With these objects it 
adhered to two principles — co-operation without respect to diffe- 
rences of creed or social position, and independence and freedom 
in regard to the special work of the local societies which joined 
the common association. In 1869, under the title of the 
German Ladies' Associations of the Bed Cross, a federation was 
formed between similar associations of the German countries of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse. 
Their object was, by previous preparation, to perfect the arrange- 
ments for the care of the sick and wounded, and to help wie 
army medical service ^* to the utmost of their power and means." 
In regard to the general charitable work which the several 
associations might undertake in time of peace, the central com- 
mittee of the federation was to use its influence only by way 
of counsel or incitement. By this work the public interest in 
the movement was to be quickened and kept alive. The 
Queen of Prussia had been the patroness of the Prussian 
Association, and late in 1869 it was granted the rights of a 
corporation. A few days after the outbreak of the war of 1870 
she made an appeal, which was quickly responded to, and the 
movement spread rapidly. Subscriptions amounting to 1,800,000 
marks) were received in that year, and large sums were con- 
tributed to the other federated associations. Clothes for the 
sick and wounded were sent in by the hundred thousand. TTie 
local branches of the association provided 50 field hospitals. 
These branches numbered in 1870, 290, with 23,616 members; 
in 1879 the corresponding numbers were 493 and 50,000; in 
1886 they were 606 and 73,446. Their income in that year was 
about 132,775/., including the balance carried forward for the 
year before. Their expenditure was 46,600^. The terms of 
membership of the branch societies hi each country are like those 
mentioned above in regard to the Elberfeld Frauenverein, which 
is one of the member-societies of the Prussian Association. 
Yearly reports are sent in to the central committee. Each branch, 
when founded, agrees to certain rules, which are sent up to that 
coumiittee for approval Annual and other meetings and con- 
ferences keep the members and the local associations together. The 
federated associations are imder the royal patronage of their several 
countries, and incorporated. 

Their last reports describe their work. The apprehension of a 
war had, the Prussian report states, led to a conference with the 
Prussian Association for the Care of the Sick and Wounded — a 
men's society, with which there is the closest co-operation — in order 
to increase stilly further the number of trainea nurses, and also 
especially to obtain the services of men who would undertake the 
nursing of the wounded. After referring to various detuls, it 
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mentions also that a central place had been taken, so that the 
various benevolent societies in Berlin that distribute relief may 
register what they give.* Then follow short notes of the work 
of the local associations. One gives coal in winter ; one has a 
Christmas bazaar to provide presents for the poor ; one sets the 
poor to spin ; one gives relief in kind and supports a district 
nurse ; one has a refuge for neglected children — and so forth. 
There is published also a list of the institutions in connexion 
with the branches^ such as institutes for training nurses, hospitals^ 
orphanages, refuges for children, needle, knitting, and Sunday 
schools, asylums for idiots, for the blind, and for the deaf find 
dumb. Thus, for instance, there are nine institutes and 78 
hospitals where nurses are trained, 41 orphanages, 152 refuges 
and homes for children, &c. The nurses for the sick in various 
towns and villages number 547. Stores of clothes and bandages 
also are kept in readiness. 

The central committees of the associations usually make 
grants to a large amount to charitable institutions, especially 
those for the aid of women and children, and for the training 
of nurses. The Bavarian Association reports help given in 
inundations in the Palatinate and the Tyrol. One committee 
supervises the making of clothes and bandages, in readiness for 
a war ; and from its. stock grants were made to those who suf- 
fered from the flood. The local branches take charge of kinder- 
garten, cr^hes, people's kitchens, and penny banks. The Alice 
Frauenverein for Hesse is very active in training nurses, in caring 
for boarded-out children, and in other work. The Stuttgart 
Benevolent Association is mainly a central society for making 
grants to institutions. The Baden Society, like the others, does 
much to promote good nursing, and forms a centre for the country 
help associations {Landeshilf8vereine)y and assists various schools, 
industrial and other, homes, and hospitals. 

The strength of the whole movement is in its national character. 
The associations proved their usefulness and permanent value at a 
great national crisis. The tasks they undertook were tasks which 
at such a time fall naturally to the share of women, and which 
drew German women together under the influence of a common 
sentiment which pushed aside difierences of rank and creed. The 
necessities of organisation in a time of war brought them to the 
aid and placed them under the control and supervision of the array 
medical service. They have thus trained a band of nurses, and 
made other provision in readiness for a war. This is one portion * 
of their work. But they have also taken part in the general 
charities of a time of peace ; and this and the decentralised 
character of their constitution makes them the most suitable 
medium for a large organisation of charity parallel to the oflicial 
administration. Every year their connexion with the relief system 
of '* the State, the commune, and church," is strengthened and 
extended. In the development of their local work they have had 

* This plan has not, as yet, proved gneceflsful. 
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the largest liberty. A federation has thus grown up which may 
become a kind of national charity organisation if its members be 
led to adopt common principles in charitable work, and if its 
strength be not diflftised in more or less kindly projects which, 
however attractive, cannot take the place of that toilsome personal 
charity which is the only effective ally of the poor law. Judging 
from the reports of the branches, there seems gi*ound to fear that 
the charities of the Vereine may have a hardly less pauperising effect 
than outdoor relief without an Elberfeld supervision. The gathered 
experiences and the recommendations of the Society for the Care 
of the Poor and Charity may gradually introduce a more 
definite policy. Their advocates and supporters are well aware 
of the diflSculties of their work. If natural dispositions are 
to be regulated, "the first sentence of the byelaws of every 
Frauenvei*ein should be,'^ says Herr Doell, " ' criticism is in 
no way taken ill.' * Discipline/ in a voluntary work of women, 
is the * ticklish * word which, however, must not be left unspoken, 
for our care of the poor sickens owing to personal likes and 
" dislikes. We must, with a great aim before us, take for our 
" pattern the discipline in the army — that unseen power on 
'^ which its success depends, and which rests on firmness of 
'^ management combined with a conscientious adherence to 
" accepted principles and rules." 

In passing to the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, in 
which men take the chief part, it is only fair to contrast this 
criticism with that of Herr Lammers in his Keport on the official 
administration of relief in Bremen,* which is, of course, in the 
hands of men. *' If the number of those in charge of the poor he 
^' increased, the circle fi*om which they are chosen must also be 
" wider. At present, the deacons (?.e., almoners) are almost all 
" young tradesmen and lawyers just starting in life. No one 
** could maintain that this class would make particularly good 
" relieving officers. They cannot have much experience of life, 
" still less any practical knowledge of the trials of the poorer 
" classes. A man of sense and probity would necessarily be 
'' much occupied with his calling, and a man of less estimable 
" character would not probably be of much use in the service of 
'* the poor. At any rate, those of other classes and ages ought to 
" be admitted to help in this great social work." 

A true organisation of charity should include men and women 
of all classes. A disciplined poor law is a sine qud non if there 
is to be a disciplined charitable administration. Where one fails 
both fail. 

At Berlin, in 1864,t it was proposed by the court of mayor and 
aldermen (Maffistrat) " to separate entirely the civic poor admini- 
" stration, using the word in its narrow and proper meaning, from 
*' all the active efforts of charity which have to do with it, or have 

* Emminghaus. 

t ** Geschichte der Verfasiimg und Wirkstmkeit deg Vereins gegen Yeramiaiig 
in Berlin." Yon Dr. ^ilhelm Stnwsmann. Berlin, 1S73. 
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" as their aim the prevention of poverty ;" to hand over to a new 
self-governing body the administration of endowments and en- 
dowed funds, and to require of it that it should endeavour to 
•* take oflF the rates " (to use our phrase) those in receipt of relief 
from the town ; to replace the able-bodied, but distressed poor, 
in self-dependence ; to take charge of those who are sick, but not 
permanently disabled ; and generally to improve the condition of 
the working classes. The proposal was hot then adopted, but in 1867 
it was reconsidered on a report by Dr. Strassmann, who was the 
founder of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism ( Verein 
gegen Verarmung) in Berlin, a society similar to a charity organi- 
sation society. In 1869, the Verein gegen Verarmung was 
established, but the division of labour between it and the civic 
administration was not that marked out in 1864. At first it 
was suggested that Berlin should be divided into districts, which, 
owing to the distribution of rich and poor residents within them, 
would be each financially, and from the charitable point of view, 
socially independeii|;. This project, however, was abandoned. 
The other proposal, which, if carried out, might have produced a 
kind of commune administration not unlike that suggested by 
Hei^r Bocholl in his proposal to establish Communal Councils of 
Charity, was also abandoned, viz., that the administration of the 
charitable endowments of the commune should be separated from 
that of relief from the taxes. This must have greatly weakened 
the attempt to organise the charitable relief of the town. 

The business-like byelaws of the Society draw the line of 
division between the official and voluntary care of the poor more 
clearly than do the statutes of the Frauenvereine. With the 
exception mentioned below, its work is limited to the prevention 
of pauperism. Permanent destitute and undeserving cases are 
left to the official administration. The Society will not supple- 
ment their relief, unless it be to take a case off the rates. If the 
distress be temporary and the applicant have not applied for poor 
law assistance, grants are made to prevent, if possible, an applica- 
tion to the poor law, even though there be no definite prospect 
of remedial help,* 

The constitution of the Society is like that of a Charity 
Organisation Society. It has a central council of 24, of whom 20 
are elected every three years from the members. The remaining 
four are the chairman, vice-chairman, treasurer, and vice-treasurer. 
In 1886 there were 67 local committees, with a membership of 
12,347 persons. A committee must have at least seven members. 
Each member has to subscribe at least la, 6d. a year. Both men 
and women may be members. The town wards, single or grouped 
together, as is found convenient, are the areas of the several 
committees. The districts are divided so that each almoner may 
have only so many houses under his charge as may allow of a 
thorough and continuous control. The inquiries are made by 



* " Vereingegen Verarmung in Berlin. G^schafts-Anweisung fiir die Local 
Comit^s." Berlin, 1883. P. 11, &c. 
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Yolunteers, by at least two in each case. Each inquirer reports 
separately. If they agree that relief is urgently wanted^ relief to 
the amount of 10*. may be given by the chairman of committee. 
At committee cases are settled by the vote of the majority, but 
if there be an equally divided vote, and the two Inquirers agree 
that relief should be given, the relief is granted. If they differ, 
it is refused. If the facts of the case are not cleared up, it is 
transferred to two extra inquirers to report. Meetings are held 
weekly as far as possible. — 

At the central office all the case-papers are filed. Originally 
it undertook to advise, but not to relieve, but this policy appears 
to have been in part relinquished. It has been found well to 
refer to it all wayfarers, shelterless persons, and those staying in 
refuges. It deals also with urgent and some special cases. Beg- 
ging letters, also, are sent to it. Conferences of the chairmen of 
the local committees are convened quarterly. Regulations adopted 
at these conferences are binding on the committees. Each com- 
mittee collects its own funds. What is in excess of its needs is 
transferred to the central office ; if it have less than it requires, 
the deficiency is made good by a grant from the central fund. 
Committees have one fund for relief and general purposes. In 
deciding on cases, no weight, the rules say, is to be attached to 
the question whether there is money standing to the credit of the 
local committee. The total receipts of the committees were about 
4,3292. in 1885. They received from the central committee 1,6292., 
and they handed over to that committe about 2,0052. ITie out- 
goings of the committees for working expenses were 6712., for loans 
1,399/., and for relief 3,0512. They carried forward a balance of 
774/. The central office expenditure was for salaries, &c., 8012. ; 
grants to district committees, 1,829/.; relief expenditure, 3502. 
I^art of this is money received and expended on certain persons 
on behalf of special donors. If the local committee desires to 
make a loan of more than 7/. 10^. it transmits the case-papers to 
the central committee for decision, and one of its members attends 
that committee on its behalf. If there be a difierence of opinion, 
the local committee is again consulted. Except at the central 
office there is no paid staff*. 

Much of the relief is given on loan, though the number of loan 
cases has of late years decreased continually. The cases in 1885 
numbered in all 5,032 ; in 547, loans were made ; in 4,418, grants; 
and in 67, sewing-machines were given. These are the three 
forms of relief, in accordance with which the annual returns are 
made. The loans are satisfactorily repaid. Sewing-machines are 
lent and paid for on the hire system. The committee pays the 
first instalment to the seller, and holds the security. The remaining 
instalments are collected by the seller's agents. No relief is given 
in food. 

Inquiries are made on behalf of institutions, and all institutions 
are ready to give ^ the Society information. But organisation, 
except in regard to the poor administration, has gone no further. 
The almoners are in each case required to ascertain what other 
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societies or private persons may be glvinc^. iiepresentatives of 
the local committees serve on the Poor Commissions^ and vice 
vend. If the local committee considers relief given by any 
Commission insufficient, it brings the matter to ils notice. On the 
other hand, the Commissiims refer to the committees cases in 
which pauperism might be prevented. 

Officials and those who have a fixed salary are not relieved : 
nor families who live by letting lodgings ; nor persons who are in 
receipt of continuous relief from the Poor Administration ; nor 
applications in which the question turns on the payment of back 
rent for business premises. Cases in which the object of the 
application is to better the applicant's pecuniary position are refused, 
ifo cases of orphans are taken up. Every attempt is made to 
induce relations to assist. ** In the byelaws which were affixed to 
*' the statute/* says Dr. Strassmann, ** it was expressly stated that 
" in all cases relief in money should be given only in the last 
'* resort. To enable people to work again, to strengthen the will, 
*' to make labour profitable, is the first and essential task." The 
Society states that it is not their function to act as agents for 
work. Healthy, competent, and trustworthy men can find a place 
without its help. If there is a want of work, the Society is not 
in a position to influence competition. There is a separate employ- 
ment register at Berlin.* This, as might be expected, however, 
finds places chiefly for women workers. 

The title of the Society used to be the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism and the Suppression of Mendicity (JTerein 
gegen Verarmung und Bettelei). The latter is still one of its 
objects ; but it was found that the Society was always called the 
Mendicity Society, and the title was abbreviated accordingly. t 
The Society, to its great advantage, was incorporated in 1873. 

Of the actual work of the association I had but little oppor- 
tunity of judging, as I was in Berlin in the autumn only. From 
what I gathered I should say that as a relief society, especially in 
the endeavour to give sufficient relief, it was most useful. It 
gave help, said one clergyman, to the amount of 3/. or 4/., and so 
would set a man up. He sent cases occasionally, and was satisfied 
with the result. Another thought that it had grown into a society 
for giving relief only. It was doubtful whether it would or 
could give the sort of personal work I thought necessary. 
Another thought that but in a few cases would its almoners have 
an *' educational ** influence on the applicant — in the Boston or 
Elberfeld sense. The case-papers I saw seemed rather inad- 
equately filled up, and the investigation was apparently not so 
?ood as that of an average London committee. The plan of 
duplicate inquiries would, one would think, make the subsequent 
work of personal charity difficult. On the other hand, the syetem 
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in the main is good, as the prudent, well-considered rules show ; 
and the administration is economical, owing to the whole of the 
local work being done by volunteers. A touch of enthusiasm 
and earnestness, such as brought Dr. Strassmann to the task 
of charity organisation, might give the Society the impetus 
which some say it wants. At present, the Frauenvereine 
are taking up the work with much larger means, more popular 
favour, and wider sympathies ; but if they are to become the 
helpmates of the State in its care of the poor, and if their labours 
are not to have a pauperising effect, they will have to adopt many 
of the maxims of the Elberfeld Frauenverein, and of the Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism. 

What, then, is the charitable relief for which organisation is 
desired ? What is it at Berlin, what at Elberfeld ? 

At Berlin there is a Town Hospital and two infirmaries, which 
contain about 817 patients, and there are hospitals attached to 
the Town Asile and the House of Correction. There is also a 
Hospital for Servants. All these are under the management of 
a committee of the Board of Direction, Under their patronage 
also are seven hospitals, which accommodate about 554 patients.* 
There is also a Town Convalescent Home. Besides these, again, 
are six voluntary hospitals, accommodating about 363 patients. 
Under the charge of the Town Administration for the care of 
orphans, are about 4,000 children. Nearly 500 are in a school 
like one of our district schools, and the remainder are, for the 
most part, boarded-out, or, in some cases, placed in private 
institutions. There is also a military orphanage. There are, 
amongst 38 more important charitable endowments or associations 
(independent of the Poor Administration of the town) some 
21 orphanages and girls' training homes, containing about 742 
boys and 702 girls. Besides these there are more than 50 societies 
of all kinds. There is, for instance, the Letteverein, with an 
income of 9,000Z. a year — a centre of women's educational work ; 
a Loan Society for Women Workers, which is managed by ladies, 
who make all the inquiries, collect the loans, and have, during 
the 50 years of the Society's existence, made very few bad debts ; 
the Society for People-Kitchens (established by Frau Louise 
Morgenstern), which^ has 15 kitchens, is ^' self-supporting *' — 
charges about 2d, and Sd, a meal,t and sells in the course of a 
week as many as 50,000 '^ portions " ; Frau Schrader's Society 
for the Education of the People, which has Kindergarten and 
other classes, and trains Kindergarten mistresses ; and there is 
the well-endowed Voluntary Refuge, which, in the course of the 
year, harbours more than 100,000 men, and about 18,000 women 
and girls. 

Besides these, again, there are certain parochial charities — 
corporations, such as the French Reformed Church parish 



* See Bohmert, "Das Armenwesen in 77 deutschen Stadten," September 1887. 
Dresden, 
t P. 856 handbook, « Der deutschen Frauenverein." Berlin, 1887.. 
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(Gemeinde), the Jewish parish^ the Dom parish. If memberj 
of these parishes apply to the Poor Commissions, inquiry is 
specially made to ascertain whether they are not already suffi- 
ciently assisted. The members of the Dom parish seldom require 
help from the Poor Commissions ; but sometimes the latter sup- 
plement their relief. 

There is thus a large amount of charity to be organised. Co- 
operation between the societies appeared, from what I could 
gather^ to be even less willingly undertaken than with us. 
There is a clearer line between the work of women and that of 
men in charity. Religious and political feeling keep men more 
apart It was difficult for an outsider to judge whether this was 
more marked than in London ; it seemed so to me^ though in 
London co-operation in charity is still in a rudimentary stage. 
Thus the Board of Direction did not use the Berlin workmen's 
colony ; nor did the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. 
Nor was there inter-communication between the Voluntary 
Refuge and the poor authorities or the workmen's colony. The 
blending of charitable and religious work, the granting of relief 
with a view to religious conversion, is found in the City Mission — 
perhaps elsewhere — an elementary fallacy, still prevalent in 
Englandj but one of which many are getting somewhat ashamed. 

There appears to be a very good system of parochial nursing in 
connexion with the Paul Gerhard t Institution. The nurses work 
for the parishes, and also co-operate with the Poor Commissions — 
taking up cases on their recommendation. The parishes have not 
large incomes for charitable purposes, as is so often the case in 
London ; nor have they large bodies of visitors. The ecclesiastical 
parochial system is not thus, in its separateness, so great a hind- 
rance to organisation as it sometimes is with us. The parochial 
relief work is mainly limited to relief at the home during sickness 
— a most suitable division of labour, which has been suggested as 
a line of organisation which might be adopted in our large towns. 
In a parish, which, I was told, might be taken as an average 
Berlin parish, the relief is administered through " a ladies' society 
for the care of the poor and the sick." The society's income is 
about 525/. a year. There are four sisters or deaconesses, to whom 
the parish work is entrusted. They ^* go from house to bouse and 
** from sick bed to sick bed, with means which are not at the 
'* disposal of the poor law or of any relief society." They had 
charge of about 500 families in the course of the year, some for 
long periods. The ladies of the Verein give about 2^425 
'^portions" to the sick and convalescent. There is a knitting 
school, a Sunday society, a work society — as there would be in 
England. There are also — as there would be in England — 
bazaars. The last brought in nearly 600/., which was appropriated 
to the use of the work society. There is a winter distribution of 
bread and coal and soup. The next parochial venture was to be 
a children's refuge and a crfeche. The Verein is, it will be seen, 
in some points not unlike that of Elberfeld — but working for the 
parish instead of the commune. 

F 2 
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On the whole I should conclude that the forces likely to 
organise charity in Berlin are at the present time at cross purposes. 
The Frauenverein are doing something ; so is the Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism ; so, possibly, on the charitable side, are 
the Board of Direction and their Commissions. But there is no 
attempt, except in the Pauperism Prevention Society, to adopt a 
clear line of division between v^hat the poor law and charity 
respectively should undertake. The [ charitable associations are 
numerous, but they represent, as is often the case, only a few 
people. To organise these in some relation to the parochial 
charities, the Board of Direction would require as an ally, as 
Dr, Strassmann suggested, an influential charitable society, whose 
work should be done from diflFerent motives, and on different 
lines, from that of the poor law, and which should be the mediator 
between the poor law and charity. This is the policy of the 
Elberfeld Frauenverein, but in so large a town as Berlin a more 
independent charitable association, with more definite public 
responsibilities, would seem to be required. 

To Berlin there is a constant immigration. Girls work in 
factories at the lowest wage. The wives are often part bread 
winners for the household. There is thus a decay of the arts of 
household management, which it seems hardly possible to stay by 
any of the artificial means usually invented by charity. Some 
girls who had left school were asked to learn, at the People's 
Education Society, simple household cookery and other con- 
trivances. They did not care to do so, they said ; but if they 
could be taught things by which they could make a little more 
money, they would gladly learn. They, like the Londoners, had 
forgotten that a penny saved was a penny gained. If there is a 
cure for this incapacity for life, which unthriftiness means, it 
may be found perhaps in the " individualising " work of women, 
who are qualified and worthy to teach, and will do neighbourly 
offices to the " house-poor." Most of them, however, live too far 
off, and have neither the skill nor the tact. Yet that is the 
problem — so far as women are concerned — in London, and in a 
lesser degree in Berlin. Men too can have their share of similar 
work. They may, for instance, rouse to exertion the lazy 
** unemployed " of their own sex, who live idly on odd jobs, or on 
the earnings of wife and children. To organise an effective force 
for such purposes would be to organise charity — to prevent 
pauperism. 

At Elberfeld thei^e is in the ordinary parochial charities an 
ample field for the organisation which has been set on foot by 
the communal Frauenverein.* The two Evangelical parishes 
maintain a poor-house ; the Catholic has a hospital. The Church 
works through deacons and deaconesses, the Catholics through 
members of the Societies of St. Vincent and St. Elizabeth, In 
the Lutheran parish there is, besides a deaconate, a Frauenverein. 



♦ B5hmert, p. 58. Dresden, 1886. 
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The interest from some endowments which the town possesses is 
set apart for the relief of the poor in the poor-houses of the 
Reformed Lutheran parishes, and of the sics in the Catholic 
hospital. The Lutheran parish has a home for orphaned children, 
BO has the Reformec], and so has a Catholic Frauenverein. The 
relief of the churches consists generally of single gifts of money, 
clothing, bread, and dinners. As a rule, all ^Yho receive church 
relief are excluded from the relief of the Public Poor Administra- 
tion. The almoners of the latter always take into account the 
supplementation of the rates by charity, and cut down the public 
relief accordingly. An organisation of charity is the result. The 
churches have ceased to supplement. '* All their arrangements," 
says Dr. Bohmert, "have no real effect on the public relief.*' 
Only the Elberfeld Frauenverein, which includes all sects, has 
direct relations with all of them, and with the many charitable 
societies of the town which give Christmas presents, clothing, and 
the like. Through the Verein there is an interchange of lists to 
prevent double giving. Differences in creed duplicate nearly 
every form of relief and the machinery for its distribution ; but 
the dissentients find neutrality at least in the Frauenverein. 
It and its parent, the Poor Administration of the town, the one 
directly, and the other indirectly, may thus by degrees be able 
to organise its charity. 

Apart from the charities of Elberfeld, the arrangements made 
by tne firm of D. Peters & Co. are a signal instance of what 
may be done by employers for the benefit of their workmen. 
The firm has at Neviges a manufactory for weaving silk, cotton, 
and part-silk stuffs ; at Elberfeld it has a large warehouse and 
business premises. It was founded by David Peters in 1833, and 
now employs nearly 450 hands. The same families have been in 
its employ for long periods, sometimes for three generations, and 
it has always helped its men, so that when past work they have 
not had to apply to the poor law. For 30 years the firm pro- 
vided for them in old age and sickness without any special 
organisation. In 1861 a fund was established to provide assist- 
ance in cases of sickness and at death. For this purpose a sum 
equivalent to two and a half per cent, of the wages of each wage- 
earner was set aside — the employ^ contributing two-thirds and 
the employer one- third of the amount. The** sick benefit" is 
regulated according to scale of wages, and amounts to about 
one-third of the latter. In cases of long-continued illness another 
third is added from the employes' deposits in the savings bank. 
This bank was established soon after the sick fund, and in 1866 
payment to it was made compulsory. Every unmarried employe 
pays 10 pfennigs out of each full mark which he or she earns. 
Every married employ^ jMiys 5 pfennigs. Six per cent, interest 
is given on savings, and these cannot be drawn upon except witl 
the approval of the committee of management. Both sick fund 
and savings bank are managed chiefiy'by the workmen themselves. 
The sick nmd has been remodelled, so far as was necessary, to 
meet the requirementa of the Sick Insurance Act of 1883. The 
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savings bank now holds eavings which average about 15L a head 
for each employ^. In 1868 the firm established a pension fund, 
and towards this it subscribes a sum equivalent to one per cent, of 
the wages which it pays. 

At Neviges the men work 12 hours a day. Much has lately been 
said in Germany in advocacy of a shorter day : and accordingly 
the firm recently tried the experiment of a day of 11 hours. 
They found that the extra hour of leisure resulted in a con- 
siderable decrease in the work turned out of the factory ; and 
they gave their men the alternative of a 1 2-hours day, or of an 
ll-hours day, subject to the condition that the firm should 
introduce extra hands to make good the deficiency in the pro- 
duction caused by the change. The men chose the former. The 
opinion of the firm is that the longer day's work, usual in 
Germany, gives the men the margin of wage that enables them 
to save, provide for old age and sickness, and purchase their own 
houses. ** Germany," it is said, **is not rich enough to spend 
an idle day." The average wage of married men is about 
23*61 marks, of immarried 15*60; of unmarried women, 13*45 
of widows, 17'25. No married women are employed. On this 
subject the firm holds strong views, which they support by their 
system of paying wages. The work is almost exclusively piece- 
work. Men have each year an increase of 5 per cent on their 
wages for five years. The wages of the women remain the same. 
Thus in five years a man earns 25 per cent, more than a woman, 
though both begin at the same rate of wages. Factory work, it 
is argued, is a man's employment all his life long. With 
women it is only temporary. They do it mainly in order 
to assist their parents. When they marry they have their house- 
hold work and family duties ; and no wages should be offered 
whicli would induce them to neglect these. 

Premiums are paid on work of good quality, and in this way a 
good workman may add from 5 to 10 marks a quarter to his 
income. There has never been a strike. 

The factory at Neviges lies at the foot of a slope, beech woods 
on one side, and on the other the village, the house and fisirm of 
Hen.' David Peters, one of the partners, and a building .called 
'* The Wohlfahrt,'' or " Wellfare," erected for the benefit of the 
men in the jubilee year of the firm. The cottages are in pretty 
eloping streets. Each family has a separate cottage, to which is 
attached a small garden of about 45 square yards; lilies and 
roses were in bloom when we were there ; and both flowers and 
vegetables appeared to be Avell cared for. The houses are built 
on stone foundations, with a cellar in the basement ; above is the 
sitting-room on the sunny side of the house, the kitchen on the 
north ; above these again are two sleeping rooms, with an 
ingenious arrangement for their sub-division, if this should be 
necessary, as the family^^ows up. To add to the warmth of the 
house the wall of the upper storey is lined with slate on the 
outside on the south-west or rainy quai-ter. The houses were 
clean and well kept, the sitting rooms ornamented with cheap 
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pictures and the family photographs in oval black polished frames^ 
such as one usually sees in Qerman workmen's houses ; and there 
was the shelf of books and the clean German stove. The houses 
are purchased by the workmen on a plan of annual payments, 
which include both purchase money and rental. A small housOj 
such as I have described, costs, say, 125/. Towards the purchase 
an annual payment of eight per cent, is required — or lOZ. a year 
plus five per cent, interest on the unpaid remainder of the 
purchase-money; but by granting a large premium on certain 
conditions the firm has greatly reduced this payment, so that n 
workman may be able to purchase his house in 17 years at a 
payment of 6/. a year, or even less. Most of the men are owners. 
Tenants are not allowed to take in lodgers or boarders. They are 
responsible for the repairs. 

The '* Wellfare " contains rooms for all kinds of purposes, a 
large kitchen where girls are taught cooking, rooms for boys' 
classes in modelling, turning, and carving, and for girls' classes in 
manual work, besides rooms for play and a Kindergarten. Above 
is a spacious hall for workmen's meetings, concerts, &c., with a 
large balcony, and a view across the valley. Below is a garden, 
planted with chestnuts, where the Kindergarten children are 
taught in the summer time, and on summer f^te days an 
awning is spread over the garden terrace so as to make a large 
out-door room for the people. Primary education at Neviges is 
free. • 

Competition in trade is, it is said, one cause of pauperism ; 
Messrs. Peters' firm has shown that at least when there is 
foresight on the part of the masters and co-operation on the part 
of the men, the pauperism which may be due to such a cause can 
be effectually prevented. 

Conclusions and SuGGESTioNfi 

1. What is good in the poor administration of Germany,! 
especially in its system of out-relief, is due to good citizenship.*/ 
Upon this depends whatever power it possesses of withstanding 
pauperism. The administration of poor relief in a German town 
18 still one of the civic duties of the Common Council of the city, 
or rather of a committee appointed by and reporting to it. With 
us, for good and for evil, it has become the work of separate 
boards separately elected. A Londoner would hardly consider 
that to serve as a guardian was one of several civic duties that he 
should undertake as a matter of course. 

2. Outdoor relief without this citizenship is a selling of the 
goods of the community to feed the poor. Citizenship may have ^ 
the spirit of charity — a submission to control, some power of 

* " The right of the citizen of the State to relief is a purely civic right : the 
obligation of the State and the duty delegated by it to the communes does not rest; 
on any nicely adjusted proportion of service done and service repaid^ but on the 
idea of the State, as an organic community of men for the protection of 
4heir common interests^ spiritual and material.'*-^Bocholl, *^ Ueber die Reform des 
Armenwesen/* p. 15* 
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discrimination, and the sympathy that can influence character ; 
but if it fails, outdoor relief must (baL And then only a policy of 
limitation is possible. Limitation by way of a reduction of out- 
relief to a minimum (such as, I fear, may now take place in Berlin) 
is ruinous to the people and extravagant. So far as charity cannot 
intervene to good purpose, the juster and less injurious policy is 
exclusion from relief by some test, such as that of admission to the 
house. We cannot have an out-relief policy in London — the 
German experience shows. We have not citizenship enough to) 
administer it. 

3. It may be questioned whether the Elberfeld system has the 
educational value which is ascribed to it. Under men of wide 
sympathies' and good administrative abilities, like Herr Ernst and 
his predecessors in office, and in middle-sized towns like Elberfeld, 
it certainly has this quality, and German opinion is strongly in 
favour of it on that ground ; so much so, indeed, that it is thought 
to have introduced a new era in poor law administration. It 
would probably, however, for many reasons^ be more sucoessfal in 
Germany than in England. English li£e is less disciplined and 
more irregular, and neither by law nor custom imposes the same 
duties on the great mass of the citisens.^ Yet in towns which 
contain a stationary industrial population, in which there is no| 
great severance of the"* rich and poor, and where there is a good 
burgher spirit, it might succeed, though probably rather as a 
communal administration of voluntary relief and endowments than 
as an outdoor relief system. In London we have not to deal 
with a stationary industrial population ; the rich and poor live 
apail ; the natural intercourse between them is much broken ; and 
there is all the civic irresponsibility natural to a town that is 
rather a province of houses than a city. To London, therefore, 
the Elberfeld system in its entirety is hardly applicable. In 
charitable work^it may, however, be in part adopted, as is suggested 
below. To introduce it into our poor law system would necessitate 
serious radical changes, the strain and responsibility of which the 
community is at present altogether unfit to bear. Its virtue lies 
in its educational value to almoner and alms-receiver, and only as 
there is a reasonable hope of securing this, should it be introduced 
at all. 

4. The division between poor law and charity is much clearer 
in England than in Germany, and this is a great gain. '' Desti- 
tution '' is a better definition of the necessity in which poor-relief 
should be given. It implies that the poor law should not 
intervene till the very last. The work of charity stands 
out more clearly as preventive work. The limitation and 
gradual withdrawal of out-relief throws more responsibility on 
charity. Bad outdoor relief — and with us it must be bad, for we 
have not the machinery for a good out-relief administration — 
prevents good charitable relief. It holds a field on which it is 
difficult for charity to intrude. 
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5. As to some more detailed suggestions in regard to the poor 
law, from the point of view of charity : 

(1.) Berlin or Elberfeld citizenship qualities for poor law 
work anywhere in the town. We have no such status 
in London. But it is wanted even more in London 
than there. It is true that residents in the several 
districts, whether poor or rich, must do the work of 
administration — ^municipal or charitable — in those dis- 
tricts, if in the long run it is to be well done. Outsiders 
can only suggest and help, and sometimes lead the way — 
after they have acquired a real knowledge of the ways of 
the locality and-a kind of citizenship in it. But in London 
there are many, living in a rich district, and possessed 
of some leisure, who might be useful outsiders on these 
terms. Yet in regard to poor law administration, it is 
impossible for them to get a footing, unless they buy or 
Uase a house, the rateable value of which would entitle 
them to stand for election in the district. 

(2 ) The appointment of the administrators of relief by an 
elected body, instead of by direct election, is worthy of 
copsideration. From the German point of view, the 
question would be, who among the citizens are good 
administrators ; and then, what sound and stable policy 
of administration can be introduced, which will exact 
from as many competent citizens as possible the share 
of their labour, which they owe to their town. Party 
politics may of course give an untrue bias to the 
municipal elections, and thus, indirectl}'', exercise a 
mischievous influence upon the poor administration. 
But from what I could gather, this had not been the 
effect of the plan at Berlin. The municipal administra- 
tion throughout is on an extremely well-founded and 
secure basis. By direct election there is every tempta- 
tion to the candidate to adopt a time-serving policy. 
Strong men may use the opportimity to educate the 
electora ; but the manifestoes of the candidates contain 
usually but little evidence (rf an endeavour to set before 
them any principles of poor administration. The con- 
stant elections also check the interest and limit the 
range of duty. The elected must trust very largely to 
paid officers, and rather become an advisory board than 
a boai'd of honorary citizens aided by officials. 
(3#) The cooptation of " select citizens " on the plan adopted in 
Berlin might, under the controL of a superior body, be 
useful for special departments of work, e.g.^ medical 
relief and the care of children. With regard to boarded- 
out children, this has been adopted in a measure ; but 
. rather by the formation of separate committees, than by 
cooptation upon committees of boards of guardians. The 
latter plan has the advantage of a more direct control 
on the voluntary, non-elected member. It would give. 



e.g., a visitor to an infirmary a more responsible positioD. 
It would also allow of a representative of the loca|^ 
charitable administration upon the board or its com- 
mittees^ and thus serve to form and retain a connexion 
between the two, 
(4.) The German Congress for the Care of the Poor (or ^^ Poor 
Law ") and Charity has the support of the authorities. 
Thus the Berlin Common Council enabled a committee 
of the Congress to print the new experimental statistics 
of German pauperism^ by an order of 200 copies. The 
Congress deals with poor law and charity^ and thus 
combines what are too often considered to be separate 
interests. Such a congress in England would be most 
useful on the following conditions^ adopted by the 
German Congress: that its members should include 
representatives of boards of guardians, charitable and 
scientific societies, and private individuals ; and that, 
instead of papers, often written merely as a basis for 
discussion, reports, drafted by one or tAvo persons 
specially versed in a subject, which has been previously 
agreed upon, should be submitted for the consideration 
of the meeting. 
6. If the Elberfeld system cannot be adapted to our Poor 
Law relief administration in London, can it be turned to account 
by charity? 

The system we have described is a rate-supported organisation 
of charity, but it is, in the main, an out-relief system. The 
chief work of the almoners consists of the distribution of the 
out-relief, plus a certain treatment of the case with a view to 
the prevention of pauperism and the economy of the rates. So 
far then as allowances or pensions form the work of charity, the 
system is applicable. So far as the individual case can be success- 
fully treated without continual visiting, a l^ss elaborate system is 
sufficient. 

In reference to this several points have to be considered. 
Charity organisation, quite as much as any official poor adminis- 
tration, must depend on citizenship, or a religious spirit that 
will make a duty of doing the work of a citizen. If the question 
be whether, instead of the poor law, charity should administer 
an out-relief system, the difficulty remains. Only one or two 
modifications are introduced. There is not the inexhaustible 
fund of the rates to fall back upon — no doubt a great 
advantage. Probably, also, there is not so definite a feeling 
of claim on the part of the applicant Avhen the request is for 
charitable as when it Is for Poor Law relief. But, apart from 
this, the more the administration of charity is of an out-relief 
type, t.e., consisting in the distribution of temporary or permanent 
allowances, the more will it require that citizenship which is 
not forthcoming in London. We do not meet the difficulties by 
throwing the burden on charity — we only call the difficulties by 
a different name, 
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There are certain pension cases which naturally fall to the 
province of charity — the cases of persons who have done their 
best for their dependents^ and have been thrifty, careful, and con- 
scientious. If charity would educate the people in thrift, it 
cannot do better than stand by these cases, iF misfortune or 
illness has prevented a provision for old age. But an allowance 
^stem is not desirable ; and the charitable should not adopt the 
Elberfeld system in order to consecrate and make seeming- 
rational a distribution of doles of money, food, coals, and what 
not. Charity is made too often the excuse for a kind of mild and 
mischievous interference with the poor. It should rather have a 
belief in letting nature do its remedial work, and should limit 
its interference, as far as possible, to the removal of a defi- 
nite obstacle, or to the planting of a new habit. This is the 
hard work of charity ; and because it is hard, it is neglected for 
almsgiving and casual; or wholesale, relief. " Not too little — too 
much provision for the poor,"* writes Herr Lammers, " is the curse 
of die poor folk in our towns. Endowments, which no longer 
apply to present conditions, societies full of goodwill, but un- 
skilled in the art of charity, people who cannot refuse anything 
^* to ever so unknown a beggar — they all roll such obstacles in the 
^^ progress of the wisest and most consistent communal administra- 
^' tion, that it is not to be wondered at if, in this sphere of work, 
** fresh hopes do not quicken endeavour, and make it fruitful." 
Leave out the word '^ communal," and the sentence applies exactly 
to the administration of charity. 

Our answer, then, to the question whether the Elberfeld 
system is applicable to charitable administration would be — 

(1.) The "individualising treatment" of the case is a sijie qud 
non in any effectual administration of charity. 

(2.) The system should be partially developed wherever con- 
tinuous relief has to be given. Every case of allowance 
or pension should have some competent person in charge 
of it. 

(3.) Wherever the cause of distress is unthrift, weakness of 
character, or vice, only the constant aid of some " friend *' 
maybe able to remove the evil and prevent pauperism. 

So far the Elberfeld system — the supervision or the 
education of individuals by individuals — is applicable, 
even to a large town population. It must^ at least, be 
applicable in this sense, viz., that the relief will be 
wasted on any other method. 

(4.) But in so far as the distress is due to some definite 
misfortune or illness, the system is not required or 
applicable. Our aim in relief is not to substitute one 
form of out-relief for another, but to educate the people 
so that the relief, which is only money spent in making 
up the chronic deficits of the poor, shall be required less 
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and les8. And to this end they must often be left to 

their own resources. 

In practice, then^ in charitable administration, we 

would use the Elberfeld system in one set of cases and 

not in another. 
We would, therefore, aim at a system in which the poor 
law (excepting in the case of the sick and children) exerted, 
in the main, a negative influence for good ; in which, on the other 
hand, there was, on the part of charity, the utmost adaptability to 
individual needs, especially in the large province of general relief, 
from which poor law administrators are inclined, so far as out- 
relief is concerned, to withdraw. Accordingly it is a mistake to 
organise charitable as if it were a copy of poor law relief. It 
should be what the poor law relief is not. Thus, with us, the poor 
law relief is administered by paid officers : the more easy, therefore, 
should be a negative and restrictive policy in regard to it. But the 
work of charity should be done by a host of volunteers, aided by paid 
officers at those points at which volimtary work must necessarily 
be weak. Thus, in charitable work, the quick decision of a board 
of guardians, whether so much is to be given, or so many loaves, 
should be replaced by a careful scrutiny of all the facts, and an 
endeavour to help thoroughly, once and for all ; and the investi- 
gations, which should as far as possible be made by trained 
volunteers, must entail, besides a thorough scrutiny of the faots, 
a certain estimate of character, not from the point of view of 
merit and demerit,, but from that of ability to help. 

I should doubt whether there is in Germany at the present 
time a sufficient endeavour to make charity and poor law fulfil 
two distinct but supplementary functions, each with a different 
administration adapted to its special work. The result of such a 
difference may be that poor law work may become, as it is with 
us, less attractive ; but this may in part be modified, possibly by, 
amongst other suggestions, those which are made above. On the 
German method of organising charity, e.g,, as in the Elberfeld 
Frauenverein, there is a danger lest the official element should 
prevail, and absorbing the charitable element, not merely regulate, 
but harden and dry it up. " People do not care for the work of 
voluntary charity," it was remarked to me in Berlin, ^' on the 
terms of becoming the agents of a poor law administration ;" and 
the remark suggests a weakness in the system. 

7. In considering returns of pauperism in Germany, allowance 
has to be made for the charitable nature of their poor law relief. 
More of the charitable effort of the community is drawn into it. 
Our returns show a definite poor law pauperism. We have no 
returns of our very large charity pauperism. 

8. Poor law and charitable administrators in Germany have 
not, I think, arrived at such definite conclusions in regard to tbe 
undesirability of interference in employment, by way of relief. 
Thus, in some places, the system of letting men in a poor-house go 
out to earn wages is adopted, and in the Berlin " byelaws '* for 
almoners, stress is not laid on the injury done to the poorer wage- 
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earning class by small cnunbs of out-relief, which must tend to 
lower me wages of the poorest. In England most people probably 
have come to the conclusion, based on much evidence, that the 
authorities should not, except at an industrial crisis^ interfere 
with the labour market by supplying work ; and wage-earning 
and relief are kept entirely apart, for instance, in the treatment 
of {he able-bodied. This is an advantage of our workhouse 
system as against an out-relief system, though the closeness of 
the scrutiny and supervision at Elberfeld may be a satisfactory 
substitute. On the other hand, there is much to be said for the 
thoroughness with which the Germans advocate the reformatory 
method in all relief of the able-bodied. The only question is 
whether such Avork is not better done by voluntary association, 
as the supporters of the workmen's colonies insist. 

9. The only justification of wholesale charities, such as free 
dinners to children and soup-kitchens, is the lack of sufficient 
personal care to deal with the people in any better way. It is 
true that the remedy is worse than the disease, and the more 
it is applied, the less is self-controlled and well-directed personal 
work likely to be forthcoming. But still it is a kind of justifi- 
cation. It seems the more strange, therefore, that German poor- 
relief reformers do not insist on individual work as in great part 
a substitute for institutional work. The tasks assigned by 
Herr RochoU to the Council of Charity, for instance, would 
include much that with a Council of Charity, managed on the 
Elberfeld plan, should not be necessary. Why, for instance, say, 
on the one hand, that relief should, in preference, be given in 
kind ; and, on the other hand, advocate soup kitchens, which it 
is not proposed to place on a business footing ? If the scrutiny 
be sufficient, there can be no objection to relief in money. If 
it be insufficient, the relief will be ill-adtninistered, all the more 
because it will seem to be no harm to give only a little food or a 
few tickets. So, again, if the case is properly handled at home 
on the individual system, the soup-kitchen is unnecessary. Why 
draw the people together to institutions, when only the reverse 
process — their separate treatment — is salutary ? 

It is not enough to organise charitable work so as to make it 
part of an appendage to a big poor law system. Pauperism 
may only be fostered thereby. A greater independence of the 
poor law, with a recognition of certain principles of relief, 
besides that first principle of individualising, would, in the long 
run, probably have a greater effect than an alliance with the poor 
law, which may only dwarf endeavour, and give no distinctive 
quality to charitable work. 

10. Then, as to practical applications of the system to 
charitable work in England : 

Charity, it may be said, is so divided by cliques, classes, and 
ecclesiastics, that if we cannot '* humanise the poor law," in which 
no differences assert themselves, at least we cannot "organise 
charity.** And there are some evident difficulties in the way. 
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(1.) The system of organisation by ecclesiastical parishes is 
much stronger in England than in Germany. With us 
also, the chapels are becoming centres of relief. In 
fact if, in some parts of the metropolis^ every almoner 
wore some distinctive mark o£ his set or class or sect, 
a camera obscura would show such a going to and fro 
of different persons on the same errand, but in unfriendly 
antagonism, or, at least, studied indifference to one 
another, that the world would look upon it as a drollery 
or a mock-earnest pantomime, and break up the farce 
with shouts of laughter. But it has its good side. 
Even the pretence of charitable work is a recognition 
of the duty to do it. Were religion to make the 
thoroughness of the work a condition of Christian life, 
the drama would soon change : the almoners would still 
be at work, but they would each visit only a few houses, 
and the antagonism and unfriendliness would die away. 
Until the belief prevails that unity in charity is better 
than division, our ecclesiastical and congregational system, 
which should give the best inspirations to our almoners, 
will only make our charity ineffectual. Charity must 
be accepted as the basis of charitable work, apart from 
religious sects and differences. Only then will a federa- 
tion of the charitable become possible. 

(2.) The Elberfeld system implies the training o£ the 
almoner. In this we are altogether backward. Until 
this condition is required of each one who wishes to 
" help the poor," much of our charity will be merely 
aimless interference. On the plan of " individualising," 
the special character and abilities, the brightness, per- 
sonal tact, readiness, wit of the almoner — all become 
of the utmost service ; but training and thoroughness 
arc indispensable. 

An interest may thus be given to the work, which, 
if it be treated as mere relief work, is altogether 
wanting ; and this better interest may be a substitute 
for the more carnal pleasure of giving tickets or flannel, 
or ladling out soup to ^' destitute " persons. At present, 
what attracts people is want — not the removal of want. 

We have a history of pauperism, from which we can 
draw endless studies, lectures, and what not, of pauperism 
past and present ; or, in other words, of charity past and 
present. Of this our teachers and pjreachers, their 
pupils and their congregations, are woefully ignorant. 
Until they learn from the past, and their own experience 
of cases, the results of a neglect of the poor or of a 
merely sentimental interference with them, they will 
not hold themselves responsible to prevent the neglect 
of the poorer classes, and repair the evils it has caused. 
We wno can have no organisation of charity, except 
independently of the poor law, have nothing to trust 
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to, in order to make our reforms, but the education of 
the almoner. 
(3.) In the Elberfeld system all classes combine to take their 
part in relief work. If this be a necessary measure in an 
out-relief administration, it is doubly so in a charitable. 

'^ There can be no methodical and preventive charity at 
all," Dr. Strassmann wrote, " if it does not proceed from 
** the people. No authority is in a position, and none 
^* would venture, to take such a responsibility on their 
*' shoulders. Preventive charity can take root and 
** flourish only in the ground of self-help — not in the 
*' ground of Lassallianism. Only the collected strength 
'* of the whole people, organised and armed to 
'* take the initiative — only it, is in a position to cope 
** elVectually with social misery. Well for us if we 
'• succeed in organising our people in this sense ! Then 
" would Ave guarantee to this town a secure future, 
'* and give an example to the world of a social reform 
" which would benefit all mankind." 

The tradesmen of Berlin are active on the Poor Com- 
missions ; men in all ranks take part in the Elberfeld ad- 
ministration. And Dr. Strassman^s words show that, with 
the best poor law administration in Germany before him, 
he felt that any organisation of charity must ultimately 
rely on the co-operation of the great mass of the people. 
Distress, which outsiders only measure by contrasts, is, 
first and foremost, a question for neighbourly interven- 
tion ; and they will work for its prevention most surely 
who, grasping the main principles of charity, are from 
their personal experience best acquainted with the 
ordinary conditions of the life of the poor. Charity 
organisation is essentially a friendly society ; and if this 
be so, a large part of the work can only be done well 
by those classes which form the largest part of the 
population, tradesmen and artisans. 
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REPORT 

ON THK 

** BLBBRFBLD '^ SYSTEM OF POOR RELIEF, 

By A. F. Hanewinkel. 



Elberfeld. 



Elberfeld on the W upper, in the Rhine Province, may be 
looked upon as the principal textile manufactory of Prussia. 

Its industries and commercial enterprises are very great The 
population numbered in — 

1853 . - 50,418 

1863 - - - 59,774 

1873 . - - 78,000 

1883 - - - 101,000 

Its principal industries are the manufacture of wool, cotton, 
and mixed silk goods, tape and braid, chemicals, Turkey-red dye ; 
and bleaching works. 

In order to fully appreciate the change which has been eflEected 
in the mode of dealing with the poor since the introduction in 
1853 of the plan with which the name of the town of Elberfeld 
is so honourably associated, and which, on the admission of all 
who have made inquiry into it, has there at least wrought such 
benefit, it will be well to retrace a little the history of the 
various efforts made to grapple with the problem of satisfactorily 
dealing with pauperism. I therefore have condensed a lengthy 
account given by Dr. Bohmert in his work entitled Das Armen^ 
wesen in 77 deutschen Siadten, 

Until the end of last century the relieving of the poor in 
Elberfeld rested mainly with the churches, the necessary means 
being raised by voluntary gifts. In addition to this, there existed 
a private charity of great magnitude, but without system and 
organisation. At the same, time every ratepayer practised alms- 
giving at his own door; and street and house begging, being 
unrestrained, had become a great plague. The greater the 
outward appearance of poverty, the more profitable was the 
business ; and begging and thieving increased day by day. 

On February 11th 1800, an organisation Avas /i^alled into life 
consisting of six citizens, who were deputed to be the recognised 
administrators of poor relief for the town. 

The duties of these gentlemen, who were men engaged in 
business, were not only to investigate and relieve, but also to 
raise the necessary funds, which were then all voluntary contri- 
butions. These duties, voluntarily undeii:aken, had grown to such 
an extent that, in August 1801, it was found absolutely necessary 
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vith it n vnat aotouiit of labour, put tbtim lu a |)09itioii to damfj 
the cases, uiHt gavo them a firtnvr cunLrol nvor t)ic worL Every 
forward tttsy iiiRn*a*e<] the dulice oT the mbuinUtnttorf. Con- 
<equeQtl;> in 1802, il wm ilccidnJ t*i introduce viailun {P6r-K«r), 
5S in oumber. The town "iw ilirtdrd into ctjjht diitincts 
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Tlio popniation wae then 12,000. In the yi-ar 18*1 the 
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ttxsat^ii from tbc^ vliitorH were greater titan could be rcaHiinnbly 
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Another impnrtnnt chungc had to do with tlic inndo nf nuaing 
the funds. Formerly, im hii« been etiitod, tlie (jrcator pmt of im 
fund* were raiavd by voluntary contributions, duQciendt'^ oaljr 
being prr>vii]tid from municipal funds. 

Tlusaf' deticiencies, at first umall, increased m years rolletl 
on until ilie year is;i3, when the itccumublcd dctit stiiod aX 
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tho suggestion of tlie poor relief iulRiini:<trtil)on, decidud to roue 
the funds by wny of taxation. 

How Little these new arcaiigeinCDl^ wcro calculated to efficiently 
itenl with the condition of tbo poor the next {'oltowing yi>»rB 
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f^mpertBat gn^ rairr dke haatlt of the admiaistratora, and tb« 
W(ll-Wii«i rf xhx tHWB was S'***^ oclaBgere']. 

Tt<« fir« 'Up to tn[ktoT# natten wa^ token in 1850. The 
townV fifUBce cumsBtiM pcvouei) ami pre^^Dt^d a nieoioriiil to 
thv Town Coaoni, ia which ttke etucT fsult of iW srsiem wna 
pomtcJ out. and a ftcfl mmenit a n on maJc to hnnd the relieriuff of 
the r^it h*cfc ti> the T«noaa nK^ogi commanrtW, Tbe whole 
of tli«rril,ic wai iwiiTcd «it,h»Ih«ea tru»d to tiie introductioa 
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e r«oe>t«r aa the otker. It was si^geei^l that tde church 
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owtnliutiocs^ 
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was propoacd with the duuvh rotumuntlics, but tbe object h) 
Tiew wmn w* atfann^L Only with ih* Iintheran ix>Diniuaity on 
imi^einent w»» mad*, by wKicb tiicy nndertook to Hd. for tbo 
ponr af their ovm ciinn^fa. and. if th«ir iiwu funds did tiut auflioe, 
any deficipney wa» to be ntet by the to<«Ti \iaAtr oertain n<gulMiuDB. 
"nua turaBgrtnent itolr Luted frooi A(iri] let. I^S, to tbe end 
o(lSo4.- 

As it wui felt to be imjxKsble to again indaoc the obtinilies to 
taki; the matter up, and past experience had bniaght to ligfai thu 
TEtrious weak potato in their t«L>t adjsinistratioQ, the preftrofi 
system wa^ called into life, whiciL at that itmp, wa« put forward 
with doubt and trctnbling, bot bn-> «u-iarncd itiwtf ctvt nnce, 
until now ii u Inuked niioo by tlx* :idmiuirtiattin with complete 
cntiifaclion. 

With the exception vf twu boepitak, kept up by rolnntaiT- 
contributions and by patient^' ftes, atnoaoltDc to 3#. (hL, St. 6«C 
and &/. per week, and the poor-boxec^ attached to the diurnbea or 
lh« vanoofl relijnons budic», wbcse ittnds gM towania tliu support 
of tbiHr (fwn frail nod aged poor, the whole of the poor law maA 
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charitable relief is merged into one administration, chosen by 
and subordinate to the Town Council, ajid who are called the 
''Armen verwaltung," which we may translate poor (law) 
administration. 

The present poor law administration consists of nine gentle- 
men, chosen by the Municipal Council. They are the Mayor 
(Oberbiirgermeister), or his substitute, as chairman, four members 
of the Municipal Council, and four citizens. 

The chairman holds his position for six years, and is eligible for 
re-election. Of the other member?, one of the Municipal Council 
and one citizen retire annually, but every third year two coun- 
cillors and two citizens retire, first by lot, and afterwards by 
length of service, and are eligible for re-election. 

The business of the poor law administration is carried out in 
accordance with special prescribed instructions. Every fortnight 
a regular meeting takes place, and, in addition, as often as business 
demands it, special meetings are called by the chairman. 

This body has especially the following obligations : — 

(1.) To inquire into the position of the poorer classes of the 
population, and to ascertain the cause of their pauperism, to take 
steps to avoid such pauperism by serviceable arrangements, or to 
bring such matters under the notice of the municipality. (^2.) To 
make up the annual budget for the whole of the Poor Law De- 
partment, and to present it for sanction to the Municipal Council. 
(3.) To see that the poor relief, as per budget, is properly spent, 
and that any resolutions of the Council are properly carried out. 
(4.) To examine the annual statement of accounts, receipts, and 
payments. (5.) Prepare annual report at the close of each year. 

The town of Elberfeld is divided into 26 districts, and each 
district into 14 sections. Each district has an overseor, and 
each section a visitor, so that there are at present 26 district 
overseers (Bezirks-vorsteher), and 364 visitors (Armen-pfleger). 
The latter number, however, is shortly to be raised to 420. By 
this increase of visitors it is not intended to reduce the duties 
so much as to insure that they are still better performed ; the 
desire being that no visitor should have at any time more than 
two relief cases in his charge. Of the 364 visitors, 151 are 
merchants and tradesmen. The duties of overseer and visitor 
are compulsory and unpaid. The Prussian Law (March 8th, 
1871) is very clear on this point. Paragraph 4, page 19, 
says: — 

" Every inhabitant who has a right to vote in municipal affairs, 
i.e., who pays 125. atd upwards direct taxation per year, is bound 
to undertake an unpaid office in the poor law administration of 
the municipality, and to, fulfil its duties for three years, or for 
such longer period, as may be prescribed by the constitutional 
law of the municipality. 

'* From this duty exemption can only be claimed on the following 
grounds: — (1.) Permanent illness. (2.) Business which causes 
frequent or long continued absence, (i) Age (60 years, or over), 

A 52443. H 
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(4.) Another public office. (5.) Any legal or valid excuses which 
may be allowed by the municipal assembly. 

" Anyone who has fulfilled an unpaid office for the legally pre- 
scribed period, is for the like period exempt from undertaking a 
similar office." 

Paragraph 5, page 21, says: — 

" Whoso without legal grounds refuses to accept or to resume 
an unpaid office in the poor law administration of the municipality, 
or withdraws from such office, is liable to the loss of his rights 
to vote for from three to six year?, and is declared unfit to 
undertake an unpaid office, and can be compelled to pay from 
one-eighth to a fourth more towards the direct taxation of the 
municipality. 

" The decision in these cases rests with the municipal assembly, 
unless the constitutional laws of the municipality otherwise 
direct. Their decision requires the consent of the controlling 
authority." 

These laws have never been enforced in Elberfeld, but have 
been so elsewhere. 

The law affecting the poor runs as follows, paragraph 1, 
page 13 : — 

" To every German who is in need of relief is to be granted 
by the union or parish whose duty it is to support him, shelter, 
the absolute necessaries of life, requisite care in case of sickness, 
and in case of death a suitable burial. 

'^ In suitable cases, the relief so long as it is claimed can be 
given by removal to a poor-house or hospital, as well as by providing 
work suitable to the strength of the applicant, either within or 
without such establishments." 

Each visitor (Armen-pfleger)'has a section, consisting of a 
certain number of houses, under his charge. The poor are 
spread nil over the town ; there are no small houses; they live in 
the upper parts of large houses. There is no issuing of recom- 
mendation notes, no looking out for distress. The applicant for 
relief must apply in all cases at the visitor's house, or, if ill, he 
may send someone instead. The visitor can refuse to receive 
unreasonable applications, but must report such refusal to the 
next district committee. 

The visitor then fijls up a slip which the applicant takes to 
the head office, where a full and complete report is taken down 
of the case, including a list of all relatives who are legally 
bound to maintain the applicant, and the place of settlement of 
applicant — two years independent and continuous residence 
giving settlement — the day, month, and year when applicant's 
children were born, &c. Applicant is then sent back with the 
slip endorsed *' seen " to the visitor, who then makes out his 
own report, and the result of the investigation * at head office is 
communicated in writing to the district overseer. There are 
thus duplicate reports of each case. 
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p4U*agraph 11 of the rules says :— 

'^The visitor must then at once^ through a careful and personal 
examination, make himself acquainted with the condition of the 
applicant. Should he come to the conclusion that the case is one 
for poor relief^ and should he find further that the case is so urgent 
that assistance is needed at once, he is permitted to relieve of his 
own accord. Such assistance^ however^ should only be granted in 
exceptional cases^ and in very small amounts. In all other cases 
the visitors must bring before the district committee all applications 
for relief, and make his suggestions. The same applies also to 
cases where urgent and provisional relief has been granted, the 
committee deciding if further relief should be given." 

Under paragraph 12 the district conunittee decides by vote 
all requests and applications referred to in paragraph 1 1, and 
the visitor must carry out such decisions. All reports are kept 
in hand for two years, and a new report ( Abhorbogen) is then made 
out and attached to the old one, and hence the visitor has a record 
of a case up to four years. 

All district meetings take place fortnightly, and the following 
morning a messenger is sent from the head office to collect copies 
of minutes of each district meeting. These minutes are carefully 
gone over at the head office, and each decision or grant is entered 
on the report kepj; at the head office, so that the head office is at 
all times fully acquainted with anything that is going on in the 
various districts. 

The giving of ordinary relief lies virtually in the hands of the 
district committees, but the chairman of each such conmiittee 
can, if he should think proper, cancel or defer the carrying out 
of any decisions come to, and bring such matters under the 
notice of the next meeting of the bead committee for further 
discussion. 

The meeting of the head committee also takes place once a 
fortnight. To its assembly are invited, in addition to the nine 
members referred to, all the twenty-six overseers, as well as all 
the visitors of one of the districts when the work of the latter 
comes under revision. 

It will thus be seen that all visitors have to appear at the head 
office for the inspection of their work once a year, there being 
twenty-six meetings during the year, and the same number of 
districts. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Ernst (the chairman), I attended 
the revision meeting of the visitors with the poor law adminis- 
trators and overseers, as well as the after meeting of the 
administrators. The overseers and visitors were all seated in a 
half circle in a large room in the town hall, and the administrative 
body sat together at a table in front of them. 

The first business was to hand each district overseer a bag 
with cash, containing about 13/. 108. for each district, being the 
estimated amount required for the coming fortnight, to be handed 
to the visitors of their respective districts, for which the overseers 
signed on a large sheet opposite the amount. 
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District overseers were informed by minutes and remarks what 
the head committee had done at last meeting. 

Visitors were asked to keep an eye on children in orphan 
institutions who were in future to be allowed to see parents on 
Sundays. 

A list of all cases coming before the meeting is made out at 
the head office. Each visitor is requested to hand in the reports 
of cases under his care. He does not read out his own report ; 
they are gone over as per list^ and the entire report is read out 
by one of the administrative body. These duties are at present 
performed by a gentleman who is also French Consul, and who 
acts as secretary at these meetings, with a thoroughness and 
rapidity which enabled the work to be gone through in a remark- 
ably short time. He opened the large sheet containing the 
visitors' reports, gave the name, age, profession of applicant, cause 
of seeking relief^ children in and out of work, and earnings, and 
the whole of previous grants. In cases of sickness, he read out 
the doctor's certificate attached, and in cases of temporary 
employment gave the average earnings for several weeks past, 
from the applicant's wage-book produced. 

Mr. Ernst, the chairman, appeared to be fully acquainted 
with every case before the meeting, he having gone minutely, 
the previous two days, as is his custom, through every case. He 
has a little pocket-book in which he enters the total relief granted 
in the previous year, and if there is anything in any visitor's 
report requiring discussion he marks it in his book ; also, if it 
happens that a visitor has too many cases for the time being under 
his care, he carefully notes it, with a view of relieving him of 
some of them. 

One visitor was complimented by the chairman as to the 
manner in which he had given his report of a case. Another had 
also succeeded in getting a sewing machine from the Emperor for 
one of his cases. 

The most of the cases before the committee were old and 
chronic ones. In cases of widows and persons in irregular work, 
their book of earnings had to be produced, and the amount was 
deducted from the scale of relief, which is as follows : — 

3 for head of family. 

2 0,, his wife. 

2 „ child 15 years and over 

1 ^i » 99 10 to 16 years. 

1 3| „ „ 6 to 10 „ 

1 li „ „ 1 to 5 „ 

^ 9| „ „ under 1 year. 

Total 12 for above family, and Ss. for a single 
— — — " person. 
This scale, which is the maximum allowance, is intended for 
the guidance of the committees, and to bring about uniformity 
of action. 
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In oases ot children, only two-thirds of their wages were taken 
into account, it being considered that working children must be 
well fed. 

The following are notes of a few cases that were considered. 
(1.) A machinist, 34 years of age, widow; children, 11, 9, 6, 4 ; 
relief per week^ 88. Much discussion about this case. Had 
received a machine from Poor Law, with a view to maintain 
family better. One of the children, an invalid, bad been sent 
out to be nursed, towards which one-half of the 8^. was being 
paid. Applicant's earning had only averaged 1*. 6rf. per week 
for the last six weeks. Chairman thought recipient ought to do 
more and have relief reduced, or nurse her own child ; but the 
visitor fought manfully. Pleaded temporary stagnation in her 
lH*anch of trade. Proved her, from previous records, to be an 
industrious woman. Meeting decided in favour of visitor's view. 
(2.) Child oP 9 years, boarded out; grant, 28. 6d, per week. 
(3.) Son made to pay l^. 6d. per week towards support of aged 
parent. (4.) Widow with four children, one illegitimate 2 years 
old, got 9*. per week outdoor relief. (5.) Five children were 
assessed to contribute towards support of parent, respectively. 
Is. 3Jrf., 9d., 3rf., IJ., and IJrf. per week. 

It is the duty of an officer from the head office to further 
legal proceedings to recover from relations support of applicants 
according to scale drawn up by Mr. Carl Wolff, of the poor law 
administration. (6.) It was suggested to stop grant of 2*. 6d. to 
a boy who had been bound in an office, but it was pleaded that 
the boy had to dress better, and was rather too delicate for a 
rougher trade. Grant continued. 

In one case a sheet in another a blanket, were given. Part 
rent paid to save furniture in deserving cases. Fifty-three cases 
dealt with in one hour and twelve minutes. 

All the district overseers and visitors then left the room, and 
the poor law administration had their own sitting. 

Consideration of notes sent by visitors through the district 
overseers. Beports of various institutions under the control of 
the Poor Law were read out. 

In the poor-house, 237 inmates; in the orphanage and 
hospital, 176. Reports of delicate children sent in summer to 
the bathing place. Also training institution, which takes 20 
pauper children at 1^. 6d. per week each. To the Lutheran 
Rescue Institution for wicked children, two children were sent at 
a charge of 2s, per week. Grant of 5/. made for one yeai' towards 
21/. cost of an epileptic child, living at Dusseldorf, chargeable to 
Elberfeld, relations paying balance. 

Referring to their system generally, the chairman said : 
'* The success of our system is due to two cardinal points — 
(a) the sub-division of labour. In future, no visitor will have 
more than two cases under his charge at a time ; and (b) the fact 
that relief is granted only for two weeks at a time.'* 
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In reply to an inquiry addressed to him by tl^e organisation in 
Bremen^ who have introduced the motto^ *' pointing to work " 
instead of giving relief, Mr. Ernst wrote as follows : — 

'' The Elberfeld poor law organisation recognises two distinct 
classes of poor, viz., those unable to work, and able-bodied poor ; 
and for each class there are special regulations. 

*' I. He who is from any cause unable to work receives poor 
law relief if he or someone on his behalf applies. They are those 
whom we have in our midst at all times, viz., the bodily and 
mentally sufEering, theaged^ the weak, orphans, &c. They receive 
their alms as their sacred right." 

** II, The indigent but able-bodied poor, if he or someone on 
his behalf applies, may be relieved temporarily until he draws a 
sufficient income. He is compelled to execute any work found 
for him to the best of his ability. The latter class require a 
careful and thoughtful treatment ; the granting of relief is 
certainly in many cases justifiable and unavoidable, but if nothing 
else is done it may lead the applicant to moral and social ruin. 
The only real, reliable, and practical relief is the provision of 
work, which is the old tried maxim always kept in view in the 
Elberfeld system. Not that we should leave the man * out of 
work ' inactive, aud take upon ourselves all his troubles, and the 
efforts needed to look up work and wages ; it is only after he has 
clearly proved that he has himself made honestly every ejffort to 
obtain work^ but without success, that the visitors shall step in, 
and then, as quickly as possible, endeavour to direct him to work. 
In ordinary times when there is no scarcity of work his object, 
as a rule, is soon reached. The visitor may be an employer 
himself, or some of his friends may be in a position to offer work. 
In any case the visitor must carefully watch that the applicant 
does not lose his anxiety to obUdn work, or, in other words, the 
recipient must not lose the impulse to improve his position by 
his own work." 

Answering our inquiry as to how unsatis&otory able-bodied 
men were dealt with, he said : — 

*^ If we think that a man can find work, and will not, we give 
him just the minimum of relief, so that he shall not starve. We 
trust that his wife and children will force him to look for work.'* 

He continued : — 

** You are better off because you have workhouses, which we 
cannot have here under the existing law. In Saxony they compel 
the drunkards to enter the poorhouse, but the law does not enable 
ue to do this. With our organisation at Elberfeld, however, we 
are going on well enough." 

The poor law administration has never been called upon to 
find extraordinary work for the unemployed since the cotton 
famine in 1866. Then they started railway works, &c. 

Mr. Julius Peters, one of the poor law administrators and a 
largo employer of factory labour (600 hands), reports that they 
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work 71 hours per week, no short time since 1874, not a loom 
stan(£ng, estcept for fancy goods, and they seldom require to 
make for stock. Wages 15*. to 24s. per week; girls can earn 
up to 10«. per week. 

They have no power to refuse relief to women with illegitimate 
children. The law does not hold the father in any way responsible 
for the maintenance of such children. 

There are six out-door parish doctors receiving salary. With 
the exception of the officers and servants at the orphan asylum, 
hospital, and poor-house, the only paid officers are those at the 
head office. 

Not much overlapping can possibly take place in Elberfeld ; 
there is only oife free hospital belonging to the poor law adminis- 
tration, and in the two other hospitals no one can enter without 
paying. 

Any person admitted to the free hospital must have an order, 
signed by one of the six doctors. If this hospital is at any tima 
full, the poor law administrators send their patients to one of the 
private hospitals, and pay for them. 

We drove with Mr. Ernst to the poor law hospital, managed 
by a special committee, under the poor law administrators. The 
medical stafE consists of two paid indoor assistant doctors, and 
three paid visiting physicians; the latter have their private 
practice as well. There were 190 in-patients, including a few 
paying patients. 

I may here state that there is in Germany since 1884 a 
compulsory insurance law to provide for during sickness. Every 
person engaged in a factory, or who is otherwise in permanent 
employment, must be insured for such a sum as a premium of 
3 per cent, of his wages will cover, the employer paying one-third, 
and the men two-thirds ; the same applies to women. 

All persons thus insured are entitled to a number of benefits, 
viz. : — free medical services, medicines, and surgical appliances 
52 weeks' sick pay to such as have been members for six weeks, 
and 13 weeks for such as have been members for a shorter period 
than six weeks, at the rate of one-half of the minimum wages 
earned, i.e., a person earning — 

6 but under 9 gets 3 per week sick pay. 

99 }9 

99 99 

55 99 

99 >5 

99 99 

In cases of disablement the rate of sick pay is fixed at 7*. 6d, 
per week for men, 4^. 6rf. for women, and 3^. for youths ; in cases 
of confinement three weeks* sick pay is granted, and in case of 
deaths a grant for funeral expenses, viz., 75*., 505., and 30*, 
respectively for men, women, and youths is given. 



9 


99 


12 


» 4 6 


12 


99 


15 


„ 6 


15 


99 


18 


„ 7 6 


18 


99 


21 


„ 9 


21 


5J 


24 


„ 10 6 
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This law also says that two weeks' notice to leave Is required 
by the employers, as well as the employ^, unless special agree- 
ments are come to. As regards domestic servants^ in case of 
sickness, the employer is bound to provide for them for four 
weeks, or until the end of the contract of hiring. 

We also visited the orphan asylum, which is managed by a 
special committee under the poor law administration. There 
were registered 176 orphans and 149 deserted children, including 
30 children under three years boarded out and 10 delicate 
children sent to bathing place. 

The boys are kept till 15 years of age and the girls till 
16 years. The former are sent to a trade and the latter become 
domestic servants. While in the institution the girls learn dress- 
making and house work. The Protestant children are taught in 
the asylum, and the Roman Catholics are sent out to school. 

It may appear that the number of deserted children is very 
great. This number, however, includes children of parents 
imprisoned for minor offences, drunkenness, vagrancy, or begging. 
They do not believe in Elberfeld in separating children from 
parents^ except in cases of immorality. In such cases the poor 
law administration can apply to the magistrate, who will make an 
order and hand over the child to the custody of a guardian. 
There is a special law for such guardianship (see Berlin report). 

The poorhouse we visited was also under the management of a 
special committee under the poor law administration and a paid 
staff. , The inmates, 250 in number, are mostly old and ailing 
people, imbeciles, and cripples. Those who are able to work are 
sent out during the day street sweeping, and to the factories to 
wind yarn, and other simple work ; they receive no wages them- 
selves except odd coppers ; the wages are collected by the poor 
law authority. The inmates are at liberty to leave when they 
like, but if they do they are not readily re-admitted. Good 
conduct during the week entitles them to go out on Sundays. 

No confinements take place in the poorhouse. If necessary, 
homeless women about to be confined are sent to a lying-in 
hospital at Cologne. 

I must here refer to another branch of the poor law adminis- 
tration, carried on by the ladles, and called the Ladles' Association 
(Frauen Verein). Its object is to assist in the outdoor relief 
department, such cases as cannot be so well dealt with by the 
overseers and visitors. 

They have, according to their last report, 1886-87, 1,097 
ordinary members subscribing not less than 3^. per annum, and 
113 private subscribers paying not less than 5«, The subscrip- 
tions are collected by special collectors and are paid over to the 
cashier of the poor law administration. 

They have an annual grant of 250/. from the poor law adminis- 
tration. Their total Income from all sources amounted last year 
to 22,668 mks. .50 pf. or 1,1 28Z. 8*. 6d. Expenditure 21,860 mks. 
55 pf., or 1,093/. 05. 6^^. 
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They have a special committee, which meets monthly,, oon- 
sieting of — 

Lady president, 

Depnty president, 

The district lady overseers, 

and two members of the poor law administration. Mr. Ernst is 
one of these, and acts as chairman. 

Each district has one lady overseer and one deputy lady over- 
seer. All applications for assistance from this association have, 
in the first instance, to be made to the district lady overseer, 
who sends such applications to the lady president ; the latter 
then forwards them to the poor law administration; they in 
turn examine, through the medium of their organisation, the 
circumstances of the applicant, and notify in each case where 
assistance cannot legally be granted through their overseers and 
visitors, in accordance with their prescribed rules and regulations ; 
and such cases are returned to the lady president, who brings 
them forward for consideration at their next meeting. 

The ladies manage the nurseries for children under three years. 
They have opened a station where strange tramps without means 
obtain food and one night's lodging, but no more, for which they 
work two hours ; they must then move on to the next town. 
Three hundred tramps have thus been helped during the past 
year, at -a cost of I IZ. 48. 6d. They also supply all kinds of new 
and second-hand wearing apparel to men, women, and children 
who stand in need of such aid. 

They have a kitchen, where they prepared 6,176 meals, and 
granted 15 bottles of wine for the sick This kitchen is managed 
by 12 ladies. The expenses were 121/. 2s. 

One hundred and ten sick and weakly school children were 
sent, during the summer holidays, for four and five weeks to 
bathing institutions, at a cost of 197/. 10^., and 270 children were 
supplied with milk and small loaves, at a cost of 91^ 8^. 

Another branch of the ladies' work is to inspect all such chil< 
dren under four years as have been placed in charge of some one 
to nurse. In all, 37 ladies undertake these latter duties. 

There is no general system of pauper statistics, and consequently 
comparison between town and town must be misleading. In 
Elberfeld, every gift, however small, is counted as relief; in other 
towns it is not. The following are the figures of outdoor relief 
granted by visitors, including charges for boarded- out children : — 



Year. 
1881-2 


Marks, pf. £ «. </• 
149,446 73 = 7,472 6 




1882-8 


150,663 56 » 7,581 13 6 




1883-4 


158,727 12 - 7,986 7 1 




1884-5 


153,780 39 « 7,,689 8 





▲ 52448. 
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The amount for 1885 was paid in the following way :— 







Marks. 


pf. 




£ t. d. 


Chronic cases, or ' 


Single persons - 323 


40,408 


51 


ss 


2,020 8 6 


such as receive 


Heads of families - 214 


1 51,019 








relief during the | 


Families - - 672 


64 


^ 


2,550 19 8 


whole year - t 


Boarded out children 51 


6,781 


48 


«s 


336 11 6 


r 


Single persons - - 216 


9,277 


96 


=s 


463 18 


Temporary cases -<< 


Heads of families - 652 
Families of ditto - 2,890 


1 34,244 


7 


- 


1,712 4 


i> 


Boarded-out children 90 


2,492 
144,174 


46 
12 


"* 


124 12 9 




4,608 


7,208 14 5 




Add grants at head office 


9.606 


27 


= 


480 6 3 




158,760 


39 


7,689 8 



Results. 

In estimatiDg the effect of the new system introduced in 1853 
on the pauperism of Elberfeld^ it is necessary to bear in mind the 
state of disorganisation into which the reuef of the poor had 
fallen^ as described in the early pages of this report. The 
measures taken by the new administration not merely diminished 
the numbers in receipt of relief and lightened the burden of 
taxation^ but brought order and system where before there was 
chaos^ and secured that intelligence and discrimination should be 
brought to bear on each individual case which came under their 
care. 

Unfortunately the returns do not supply the number of persons 
relieved previous to 1855, when the system had been in operation 
two years. For that year, however (see Table A.), the average 
of the outdoor poor is given as 57*5 per 1,000 of the population, 
which under the new regime, with occasional fluctuations, steadily 
diminished till, in 1873, it stood at 12*6. It subsequently rose 
gradually till 1880-1, when it reached 24*9 (the highest point 
since 1861), and then again steadily fell till in 1884-5 it stood 
at 20-7 per 1,000. 

A better comparison may be made by taking the average cost 
of outdoor poor which, for the seven years before the introduction 
of the system in 1853, entailed a charge on each head of the 
population of 2'80 marks (2s. 9^</.), culminating in the year 1852 
in a charge of 3*55 marks per head (3^. 6}^d.), and for the seven 
years immediately following, viz. ; — 1853-9 a charge of 1*88 
marks (Is. lOfrf.). For the period between 1860 and 1878 the 
average cost per head of population had further decreased to 
1*42 marks (1^. 5d.). 

From the year 1878 up to 1884-5 it would appear that there had 
been a considerable increase in the cost of outdoor relief ; the 
average per head bein^ 2*31 marks (2^. 3|c?.). This, however, is 
partially due to an alteration in the disposal of the mentally 
afflicted poor, who were, during this period, placed in establish- 
ments at Diisseldorf and elsewhere, instead of being treated in 
the town asylum of the poor law administration, and hence 
the expenses were transferred from the indoor to the outdoor 
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charges ; the amount charged under this head beings for the year 
1884-5, 1^345/.^ or 0*26- per head of the population. An increase 
in the scale of relief allowance which took effect in the later 
years would also increase the cost per head. 

It would be quite within the mark, therefore, to say that there 
has been a reduction in the expenditure upon outdoor pauperism 
relatively to population^ under the new system, of 36 per cent. 

While, however, the expenditure on outdoor relief relatively' 
to population was ' diminishing, the gross expenditure for all 
relief — indoor and outdoor, including establishment expenses 
— kept steadily progressing in an opposite direction ; but perhaps 
the modt striking fact which the statistics reveal (Table B.) is 
that while the average expenditure per head of the population 
for indoor and outdoor pauperism had thus increased from 3*96 
marks (say 3«. 11^£?.), at which it stood in 1856, to 5*11 marks 
(5^. l^^O in 1885, the actual proportion of this amount falling 
upon the ratepayers had decreased from 3*23 marks (3*. 3rf.) to 
2*41 marks (2s, 5d.) per head of population. 

It thus appears that while the actual expenditure on the 
relief of the poor has been, with occasional fluctuations, increasing, 
the burden upon the community, for causes to be explained, has 
been hecoming lighter. 

The explanation is to be found in the receipts for the purposes 
of poor relief, as given in Table B. It will be found that these 
receipts which, in 1856, were only 1,882Z., had risen, till in 
1884-5 they reached 13,700/., an increase of over 600 per cent, 
the population in the meantime having increased 100 per cent, 
and the expenditure 150 per cent. 

The following statement will put this matter more plainly : — 





1856. 


1885. 




Population - - . . - 


51,632 


103,200 


Total expenditure (indoor and outdoor) 

Receipts from various sources - - - 


£ 
10,215 
1,882 


26,36d 
13,700 


Excess of expenditure 

Less balances Irom previous year 


8,333 


12,666 
216 


Required from taxation - - - 

• 


8,388 


12,450 


Average poor rate per head of population 


8s, 3d. 


2s. 5d. 



12 



no 



£lberf£ld — Table A. 

Statement showing the Average Number of Persons Believed, 
the average per 1,000 of the Population, the cost of Outdoor 
Relief, including Bureau Expenses, and the cost per head of 
Population. 



Year. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Average 
Number 

of 
Persons 


Average 

per 1,000 

of 


Cost of 

Outdoor 

Poor, 

including 


Cost per 

Head of 

Population. 


Average 

Cost per 

Ueadof 

Population. 






Population. 


Bureau 










XVvllCrcU. 




Expenses. 


Mks.r=Sh'gs. 


MkR.x-Sh'gs. 


• 








£ 


Marks. 




1846 


46,966 


No returns. 


No returns. 


5,100 


2-18 


^ 


1847 


46,104 


ft 


ij 


7,643 


8*32 


7 jears 


1848 


45,701 


tt 


91 


6,914 


3*08 


before 


1849 


47,131 


It 


>» 


6,691 


2-84 


> 1853. 


1850 


48,801 


ti 


i> 


4,843 


1*98 


Marks. 
2*80 

t 


1851 


49,058 


» 


»> 


6,582 


2-68 


1852 


50,864 


» 


l> 


8,932 


3-55 


1853 


50,418 


9» 


f> 


4,504 


1-78 


1854 


50,612 


If 


»» 


6,140 


2*08 


7 years 
after 1853. 


1855 


61,259 


2,948 


57-6 


5,727 


2*28 


1856 


51,632 


1,973 


38-2 


4,822 


1-87 


1857 


52,590 


1,515 


28-8 


3,742 


1*43 


Marks. 


1858 


53,375 


2,193 


41-4 


5,420 


2' 03 


1*88 


1859 


53,495 


1,741 


326 


4,700 


1-76 




1860 


54,002 


1,521 


28*2 


4,148 


1-53 


■• 


1861 


56,277 


1,409 


25-0 


4,049 


1-44 




1862 


67,937 


1,297 


22-4 


6,059 


1-40 




1868 


59,774 


1,205 


20-2 


4,129 


1-38 




1864 


61,995 


1,192 


19-2 


4,074 


1-32 




1865 


63,686 


1,287 


20'2 


4,411 


1-38 




1866 


64,963 


1,354 


20-8 


4,809 


1»48 




i8«r 


65,821 


1,497 


22-9 


5,211 


1-59 


1860-1878 


1868 
1869 


67,000 
71,000 


1,408 
1,062 


21-0 
15-0 


5,026 
4,183 


1-50 
1-18 


» Marks. 
1*42 


1870 


72,000 


1,171 


16*8 


4,519 


1*86 


1871 


71,775 


1,120 


15-6 


4,660 


1*80 




1872 


74,000 


993 


13-4 


4,615 


1*25 




1878 


78,000 


980 


12-6 


4,957 


1*27 




1874 


81,100 


1,069 


13-4 


5,313 


1-81 




1875 


80,699 


1,096 


13-6 


5,800 


1*44 




1876 


88,600 


1,287 


15*4 


6,558 


1*67 




1877-8 


86,100 


1,754 


20-3 


8,246 


1*91 




ld78-d 


90,000 


1,950 


21-7 


9,909 


2'21 




1879-80 


93,530 


2,082 


22-3 


10,284 


2*20 




1880-1 


93,600 


2,331 


24*9 


11,562 


2*47 


1879-1885 


1881-2 


96,600 


2,284 


23-6 


11,349 . 


2*35 


Marks. 

n • a 1 


1882-3 


99,100 


2,244 


22-6 


11,416 


2-30 


1888-4 


101,000 


2,328 


23-1 


11,993 


2*37 


2*31 


1884-5 


103,200 


2,143 


20-7 


11,883 


2*30 





Elberfbld — Table B. 

Statement ahowing the Total Expenditcbz &nd Receipts on Poor 
Belief, Indoor and Outdoor, aa well aa the amount required to be 
raised by Municipal Taxatiou, and the Poor Rate foiling upon each 
head of the population. 



Year. 




TotBl 


Average Total 

per Head of 
Population. 


Total 
Beceipl. 


Poor 

Rale 
required. 


Poor Rale 
per Head of 






£ 


Ml<s.-8h'g.. 


£ 


£ 


M!ti.=Sh-(r". 


1858 


51,638 


10,215 


3 96 


i,B8a 


8.833 


3 


as 


1857 


sa,59o 


9,305 


3-5* 


S.lOl 


7.305 


2 


74 


1658 


58,375 


11.319 


4-84 


2,126 


9,193 






1859 


53,495 


10,720 


4-01 


3.086 


8,560 


3 


80 


1860 


54,003 


10,701 


a-»e 


2,371 


8,196 


3 


03 


186) 


56,377 


11,060 


8M 


8,559 


8,403 




99 


1662 


57,937 


11,207 


8-87 


2,773 


B,486 






1888 


59,774 


10,915 


a '86 




8,070 


2 


70 


1864 


61,995 


13,741 


411 


8!67B 


8,984 


8 


90 


1865 


63.686 


13,918 


4-Ofl 


4,331 


8,195 




SB 


1866 


64,863 


13,716 


4-SS 


4,038 


9,385 


3 




1867 




14.778 




4,93* 


9.417 


2 


88 


1968 


67,000 


14,415 


4-80 


5,445 


8,592 




57 


1869 


71,000 


13.327 


375 


6,B0a 


7.180 




08 


18 JO 


78,000 


14,624 


4 00 


5,585 


8,765 


2 


43 


1871 




IS,704 


4-38 


8.075 


9.831 


2 


60 


1873 


7.1,000 


16,295 


4-40 


6,510 


9,432 






1878 


79,000 


17,280 


4-4S 


6,906 


10,08! 


8 


58 


187-1 


81,000 


19,878 


4-78 


7,8ti3 


11,199 


8 


76 


- lS7o 


80,599 


19,278 


4-78 


8,447 


IO,33B 




57 


IS76 


83,600 


19,678 


4-70 


9,478 


9,885 


2 


36 


1877-8 


86,100 


30,903 


4-85 


!O,9B0 


9.892 


2 


30 


1878-8 


90,000 


22,711 


5 04 


14,390 


8,315 


I 


85 


1879-80 


93,530 


83.466 


5 02 


11,757 


11,591 




48 


1880-1 


93,600 


25,989 


5-S5 


13,046 


13,891 


2 


97 


1BBI-2 


96,600 


24,798 


5-14 


12,817 


11,973 


2 


50 


iBBa-3 


99,100 


24,841 


5 01 


13,615 


11.188 


2 


36 


1B83-4 


101,000 


35,377 


5-03 


13,767 


11,578 




29 


188^-5 


108.800 


86,366 


5-11 


•13,700 


12,453 


241 



with the relief nf 



latereBt on endoinneiitii, &c. 
Interest on reserved ftmd in aaiings bank 
Profits of official newepflpers . , . 

Monicipnl pairn^ops - - - 
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The receipts in 1884-5 consisted of the following items, viz. :— 

Profits of official newspaper . - - 4,073 

Recovered from relatives and recipients - - 3,3531 

Work done at poorhouse . . - 533 J 

Interest on endowment and reserve fund - - 3,755 

Municipal pawnshop - - - - 251 

Police fines 924 

Donations for coal, Christmas grants, &c. - 301 

Sundries - - . - - 510 



Total - -13,700 

An important point is shown here, viz., that 3,886/. out of a 
total expenditure of 26,366/.« or about 15 per cent., is provided 
by the poor themselves or their relations. 

It will, no doubt, be of interest to examine Tables C. and D. 
The former gives the classes of persons receiving outdoor relief 
during the year 1884-5, and the latter the ages and sexes of 
paupers receiving relief at the close of that year. The former 
table shows that — 

On March 19th, 1884, they had on their books 2/267 persons. 
The applications entered daring the year - 2,918 „ 

Total - - 5,185 „ 

The above 5,185 included — """"^^ 

a. 94 single men of whom 81 were sick or mentally disabled. 
h, 458 „ women „ 424 ditto 

c. 473 male heads of families „ 251 ditto 

d. 515 female „ „ only 54 ditto 

e. 3,504 children belonging to c. 8f d, „ 1,009 ditto 
/. 141 boarded-oat child^n 

5,185 1,819 



The 1,819 persons incapacitated for work amount to over one- 
third of the whole of the outdoor relief list, and after deducting the 
relief granted to the healthy women and children under d and e, 
there is very little left for the casual and able-bodied poor. 

Table D., which gives a return of all persons remaining on the 
outdoor list on April 1st, 1885, shows that 

Of the single persons 65 were male and 347 females. 
„ heads of families 1 32 „ ,, 240 „ 

Children belonging to „ 1,214 

Of the above single men and women receiving outdoor relief 
there were 

Under 20 years 1 male 1 female. 

M 30 „ 1 „ 3 „ 

i» 40 „ 3 „ 5 „ 

„ 50 „ 2 „ 22 ,t 

„ 60 „ 6 „ 35 „ 

13 fi ^^ „ 
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Therefore, in all Elberfeld» only 13 single men and 66 single 
women under 80 years of age were receiving outdoor relief on 
1st April 1885^ and taking the average, as appearing in the 
tables, probably nine-tenths of these were quite incapable of 
working. 

Of the heads of families the following under 60 years received 
outdoor relief : — 

Under 30 years 3 males 17 females. 

„ 40 „ 28 „ 139 

99 50 „ 33 ^„ 61 „ 

„ 60 „ 19 „ 16 

oo 33 233 33 

Of the males, over 50 per cent, would be chargeable on account 
of sickness, while the females would be principally widows, or 
deserted women and children, or families of men on military 
service. 

The effect of the constant and minute supervision which is 
kept over the cases in hand may be gauged from the annexed 
synopsis of the fluctuations in pauperism during the year 1884 
(Table E.). It will be found that in twenty-seven sittings. 773 
new cases arose, and of these 28 per cent, were discharged in 
the next following fortnight, and 12 per cent, in the second 
fortnight. Thus in one month forty out of every hundred 
recipients were removed from the relief list. 

It will be apparent, from a consideration of the above facts, 
that the working of the system cannot be judged merely by the 
number of persons relieved or the amount expended upon them. 

This poor administration is, in fact, a wide and compre- 
hensive organisation, which, while it liberally aids all who 
actually stand in need, discourages in those able to provide for 
themselves any disposition to lean upon others, and even in regard 
to those actually aided, spreads wide its net to draw in contri- 
butions from relatives or others naturally and legitimately under 
obligation to help. 

The means adopted foster a spirit of independence and self- 
respect on the part of the applicant, and of fraternal sympathy 
and helpfulnesi on the part of those belonging to him, and 
prevents the burden from falling too heavily on the general 
community. 

Beblin. 

The poor law adn^inistration of this great capital of Germany, 
with inhabitants of 1,284,000, is carried out under similar rules 
and regulations to those in Elberfeld^ except that the law is more 
stringent, and the police authority, which in Elberfeld is only in 
exceptional cases brought into force, here assists more fully in the 
poor law administration. 
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I found it difficult to gmige, in the few days at my dispoaal, 
fully and fiuily the whole of the system of poor relief of this city, 
which, in addition to the legal authority, has a great variety of 
charitable institutions and ioundntions, orphanage, and benevolent 
bodies anxious to alleriate distress, to nurse the sick, assist the 
stimrgling; and provide for the aged, feeble, and fallen. 

The administration of outdoor relief is under the control and 
supervision of a committee of directors (Armen Direction), 
who are subordinate to the magistracy (Magistrat), and who have 
n paid staff at the town hall. 

The city is divided, since April 1885, into 213 district com- 
mittees, presided over by overseers, who, with an army of over 
1,600 visitors, form the district committees spread all over the 
city. ^Iiey are chosen by the Municipal Council, receive no 
salary, and serve six years, but are allowed to wididraw, after 
three years' service, upon three months' notice being given. 
They act in their respective districts strictly in accordance with 
printed instructions, and constitute at the same time the organ of 
the committee of directors, in seeing that their instructions are 
carried out 

The overseers are chosen out of the visitors by vote, and the 
appointment requires the sanction of the directors. 

The overseers hold meetings monthly at the town hall, presided 
over by one of their number. The chairman is appointed for 
one year, and is eligible for re-election ; and the position is 

Snerally given to those who have been longest in the service, 
le magistrates and directors are permitted to attend these 
meetings, but are not qualified to vote. The object of these 
meetings is : — 

(a.) To bring about immediate and active relations between the 
committee of directors and district memberi^, in the 
interest of the poor ; and for this object the committee 
of directors can depute one of their number to represent 
them. 
(6.) To lighten the duties of the overseers in the poor relief 

administration through interchange of views, 
(c.) To make suggestions for the better administration of poor 
law relief as regards the treatment of cases, and to pass 
opinions upon the suggestions drawn up by the directors 
for consideration. 
Every member belonging to this conunittee has the right to 
ask for information, or make suggestions for consideration, con- 
nected with the Poor Law Department ; such information required 
or suggestions to be considered must, as a rule, be submitted eight 
days before the meeting to the chairman. 

The overseer has the guiding of the whole of the business of 
his district It is his duty to divide among his visitors all cases 
for relief to be investigated. He has to make dilijgent inquiry 
into all grants received by the persons applying to him for relief 
from private persons or benevolent Hocieties, in order to ascertain 
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to what extent those applying to him are already provided for ; 
particularly is it his duty^ himself or his substitute, to attend the 
district meetings of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism^ 
in order to check overlapping. 

Every district committee receives an amount of cash in advance 
for the poor^ which is calculated to meet all requirements for a 
month ; a return of expenditure being furnished monthly. If the 
expenditure of the district grows beyond the amount advanced, 
application for an additional sum has to be made to the committee 
of directors. 

There is for every district a paid town sergeant appointed, 
who is not allowed to appear otherwise than in the attire 
prescribed. His duties are various ; the following are some of 
them : — 

(a.) To receive and execute any instructions given him by 
members of the orphan council, overseers^ and visitors 
of his district. 

(b.) To call daily at stated hours upon the overseer of his 
district, and to report himself at least twice a week to 
the chairman of the orphan council ; further, if the 
overseer desires it^ to deliver messages to the visitors. 

(c) To call upon the medical officers and serve them, and 
collect quarterly returns for the central office. 

(rf.) To deliver and collect reports. 

(e.) To remove sick paupers. 

(/.) To collect the annual voluntary contributions of citizens, 
which are set aside for special benevolent purposes, but 
distributed by the poor law administration. It is 
the duty of the overseer to see that the amounts are 
careiully collected, and none of them lost through 
any negligence or bad management of the sergeant. 
He is not, however, to investigate cases or to pay relief. 

There are also 60 paid medical officers ; they are appointed 
by and subordinate to the committee of directors, and are each 
required to reside in the district allotted to them. 

Their duties are: — 

(a.) To grant free medical service to all sick cases referred 

to them by the poor law and orphan council authority, 

indoor or outdoor. 

(b,) To grant medical aid to all cases of street accidents, or 
urgent cases, within or without their district, if called 
upon by the police. 

Medical extras and nourishment^ such as wine, meat, milk, 
surgical appliances, are granted by them with the sanction of the 
overseers only. 

All charitable institutions are compelled by law to furnish 
any information required by the local authority, and there exists 
also co-operation between the latter body and some of the 
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charities, particularly one large charity which aims at the 
prevention of pauperism^ to which I will refer later on. 

The influx of all kinds of characters into Berlin is very great.^ 
They come from all parts of Germany as well as from neigh- 
houring countries. I am told that there are many who sell 
their little all to help them to get to this city, thinking that 
they will then be in a fair way of prosperity. This is borne 
out by the fact that 60,000 to 80,000 tramps pass annually 
through the poor law vagrant shed. Moreover^ the population 
increases annually by 50^000 souls^ and hence they find it 
necessary to lay down very stringent regulations. A recipient 
of poor law relief loses his vote here as elsewhere. Perhaps 
the most severe law will be found under Instructions No. 109 
and No. 167 ; the one provides that every person requiring 
extended relief from the poor funds must sign a formal renun- 
ciation of right of succession to any property to the poor law 
authority ; and the other requires that in cases where the poor 
law has to bear the expense of funeral during the six winter 
months^ the relations may be called upon to hand the body 
over to the School of Anatomy before interment. 

The latter law is believed to have a most salutary effect upon 
the less thrifty and improvident, and to induce many to join 
burial clubs^ who might otherwise not do so. 

On the other hand^ the deserving poor are dealt with in a 
more liberal way^ outdoor relief being granted. (A statement of 
this for last year will be found on pages 125 and 126.) There are 
no workhouses, but such famiUes as have been unable to retain 
a home are allowed to stay for a time in the ^^ Kefuge for the 
Homeless," and, if necessary, on leaving may have their rent 
paid for them. Of the 1,115 families who passed through the 
refuge during the year ending Ist April 1886, 950 families, 
numbering 3,379 persons, received relief on leaving amounting 
in all to 624/., equal to 13^. 2d, per family, and of 563 single 
persons, 247 were relieved with 112?., or 9^. each. 

Out of work able-bodied persons receiving poor law relief 
must execute any work found for them, if their strength admits 
of it, or else they are punished as Arbeitscheu (afraid to work). 

I believe I am correct in my judgment that on the one hand 
the Germans are ever ready to hold out a helping hand to those 
who stand in need, but they certainly have no inclination in any 
possible way to tolerate, or make a bed of roses for, idlers, 
drunkards, or thriftless persons. It is the police authority 
who deal with these classes, and such as come under their 
treatment, especially at ibfi ^' Befuge for the Homeless " and 
the vagrant shed, have very little encouragement in a vicious 
course of life. Persons who become inmates of these establish- 
ments are not allowed to leave until they have been examined 
by the police the following morning, and if it is found that 
they are not wanted for any crime, they have to enter into 
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a written agreement that they undertake to find work and home 
for themselves and families within five days ; failing this, and if 
they cannot satisfy the authority that everything has been done 
to discharge their obligation^ they are sent to prison on a 
charge of being " afraid to work/' and in flagrant cases such 
}>eople are sent to the House of Correction for a term not 
exceeding two years. 

Another great evil dealt with in a rather peremptory manner 
is begging. This habit is looked upon throughout Gl^ermany as a 
crime^ and treated accordingly. 

I find, as far back as 1748^ Frederick the Great published an 
edict to the effect 

^' That the genuine poor must be cared for and nursed, the 
wanton beggar punished and held on to work, and in general 
that no begging be allowed." 

That this class of people are dealt with fully in the foregoing 
sense may be seen from the report of the Workmen's Colony in 
Berlin. I find that the police in Berlin locked up for begging 
during the years 

1884 - - - 21,077 persons. 

1886 - - - 21,785 „ 

of the above, 10,910, and 11,880 respectively, were sent to prison, 
6,801 and 6,766 respectively (being householders in Berlin), were 
fined onlv, and 8,366 and 3,139 were discharged. 

The laws relating to neglected children are very strictly 
enforced. Such persons as are of bad character, and neglect to 
provide for their children, or such as are in jail, are termed 
" morally dead," and are consequently jconsidered unfit to have 
the care of their children. Such parents are sent to a house of 
correction, and the children, termed *^ deserted children," are 
placed under guardians. There is a special law, under date of 
July 1885, which provides that ** Every destitute and neglected 
child must be under the care of the poor law,'' this department 
being overlooked by a body of gentlemen specially appointed 
called the Waisenrath (Orphan Council). The Poor Law 
A.dministration may, when they find it necessary, apply to a 
court of justice, who will make an order for them to receive a 
child if it is shown that it stands in need of a guardian On the 
ground of parents' neglect. If the court makes an order for the 
child to be handed to the custody of the poor law, the parents 
lose entire control. The poor law authority is in such case 
responsible for the education of the child, and has to look after 
any property that may fall to such child up to the age of twenty- 
one years. Including orphans, they have about 4,000 such 
children, all boarded out at a cost of about 9s. per month ; most 
of these remain in Berlin, but some are sent in the country. 

These children are visited and looked after by a boarding-out 
committee, consisting of 700 gentlemen and 400 ladies, who 
voluntarily undertake this duty. 
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I may quote here a few remarks of Mr. Kberty^ who is a high 
public official, and who has been for a number of years activdy 
connected with some branches of the Berlin poor law adminis- 
tration. He says; ''It is impossible for any person to die of 
neglect, the various kinds of official and private house visitation 
being very greats including that of the officers of the school board, 
who are under municipal control.'' 

In speaking of the able-bodied poor, he said, '' No work is 
found for the unemployed ; that would be an admission of a very 
bad principle." 

That the private visitations are very great will be seen from 
the following details of one of the foremost charitable institutions, 
already referred to, and called the " Verein gegen Verarmung," 
or Society for Preventing Pauperism. 

This institution works hand in hand with the Poor Law, the 
object being threefold : — 

(a.) Protection against impoverishment, and a helping hand to 

the raising of the impoverished. 
(b,) To assist such respectable poor as are unable to obtain the 

necessaries of life from other sources, 
(c.) To put down house and street begging. 
They have a central committee consisting of 24 gentlemen, 
who hold meetings as often as business demands it 

The city is divided into 60 districts, each district has usually 
from 12 to 20 visitors, but never has less than seven, viz.: — 
Chairman, treasurer, secretary, and four members of committee. 
Meetings are held fortnightly, and, when necessary, weekly. 

No person is eligible to be a voluntary visitor unless he is an 
annual subscriber of not less than 1^. 6^., and as long as this sum 
is paid he is considered a member of the Society. 

This Society has been in existence for the last 16 years, and 
has at present no less than 12,347 subscribers. 

Each district raises its own funds, and collects its own subscrip- 
tions, and all balances in hand at the end of the financial year are 
paid over to the central office, and from this fund the central 
office makes grants to poorer districts from time to time. 

This Society assists respectable people who, through no fault 
of their own, are coming, or have come, down in the world, with 
cash grants, either on loan or free gift ; they also supply sewing 
machines to respectable widows with children, or women with 
disabled husbands, but never assist with relief in kind. 

They do not relieve strangers, but they sometimes send people 
in trouble home, but in such cases always buy their railway 
ticket for them. 

All applications for grants up to 150 marks (7/. IO5.) at a time, 
are dealt with by the various dutricts ; higher amounts have to be 
conddered by the central committee. 

Two vipitors investigate each application, and prepare each an 
independent report of the case, to be placed before the district 
meeting for decision. 

▲ 52443. K 
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The report form is full of questions, 34 in number^ such as — 
How long in the town ? How is distress caused ? Any relations 
able to support ? Eow many children at home ? How many 
working from home ? 

All cases^ before being dealt with at the district meeting, have 
to be entered in a journal to be sent to the central office ; at the 
latter place the registers are then searched, and any previous 
papers belonging to the cases forwarded to the district com- 
mittee. 

Each district furnishes, once a year only^ a return of assistance 
granted, but in order to create a closer connexion between the 
central committee and the various district committees, and 
ensure unity of action, and to avoid troublesome correspondence, 
they have appointed district representatives, whose duty it is to 
attend, from time to time, the district meetings. 

The Society has no less than 80 printed rules and instructions 
for the district committees and visitors, and these have to be 
strictly observed by all engaged in the work. 

These rules do not alone tell a visitor his duty, but they 
instruct him in the principles of his work, giving reasons why 
he should not entertain the application of such people as have no 
settlement in Berlin, parish cases, beggars, lazy men, and loose 
women ; and why he must refer all travelling artisans, homeless 
persons, and people living in common lodging-houses, to the 
central office. 

At the end of this report will be found a summary of the whole 
of this Society's work since it has been in existence, the most 
striking item being the loan account In all, 15,288 persons 
received loans to the extent of 851,875 marks, or 42,593/.; re- 
payments were 569,811 marks, or 28,490/. ; a most extraordinary 
result, fully two-thirds of the whole loans being repaid. It must, 
however, be observed that this Society has power, since April 
24th, 1873, to distrain upon any person for loan advanced, without 
warrant, and as wiU be seen from the table, the repayments since 
that year have been larger. But I am strongly of opinion that 
the Society does not take undue advantage of this power, and 
only exercises it in a few exceptional cases. 

Every member is called upon to assist the Society in putting 
down begging. Every beggar {ie., such as call upon strangers 
and beg from house to house, or beg of passers-by in the street) 
is to be directed to the central bureau, in order that his appli- 
cation may be investigated, and his wants supplied through the 
right channel. 

In order further to suppress begging, the Society supplies to 
each member, at a charge of ^d. to Is. a door-plate with the 
inscription " Member of the Society against Begging." Of course 
no beggar on seeing such a plate will knock at the door and ask 
for alms. 
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Society for the Pbevention of PAUPERrsM (Verein gegen 

Verarmung). 

Statement of Loans and Bbpayments, and Belief Granted from 

1870 to 1885. 







Loans. 








Free Gifts. 










Repayment 
of 








Year. 














No. of 
Persons. 


Amount. 




Loans. 




No. of 
Persons. 


Amount. 






A s. 


d. 


A s. 


d. 




£ 9. d. 


1870 


1,156 


1,451 10 





608 3 





982 


732 4 


1871 


1,218 


2,571 8 





752 2 





1,048 


1,234 19 


1872 


1,251 


2,657 19 





1,495 10 





1,271 


1,259 16 


1878 


1,179 


3,304 16 





1,829 





1,255 


1,497 5 


1874 


1,240 


4,168 10 





2,546 2 





2,271 


2,277 6 


1875 


1,052 


8,561 8 





2,696 12 





3,182 


2,771 12 


1876 


1,193 


8,607 4 





2,434 4 





3,897 


3,098 19 


1877 


1,158 


3,511 15 





2,323 10 





4,045 


3,159 7 


1878 


922 


2,765 12 





2,300 19 





4,435 


3,162 13 


1879 


765 


2,582 11 





2,225 19 





4,578 


3,399 6 


1880 


807 


2,544 15 





1,971 5 





4,857 


3,730 2 


1881 


852 


2,479 12 





1,934 8 





5,555 


4,278 2 


1882 


702 


2,117 





1,658 3 





5,195 


8,777 3 


1888 


645 


2,025 13 





1,344 15 





4,912 


3,739 3 


1884 


591 


1,775 6 





1,265 19 





4,232 


3,159 3 


1885 


562 


1,518 16 





1,104 





4,473 


3,129 




15,288 


42,593 15 





28,490 11 





56,188 

■ 


44,401 



During the same period they have granted no less than 3,258 
sewing machines. 

Total Expenditure of Poor Law Belief in Berlin during the 

Year ending March 31, 1886. 









Bemainder 




Expenditure. 


Beceipts. 


raised by 










Taxation. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Outdoor relief and indoor bodily sick 








relieE - - - - 


216,580 


21,521 


195,059 


Orphan management 


45,211 


8,507 


36,704 


Workhouse at Bommelsburg, and 








Befnge for Houseless Poor in Berlin 


20,601 


4,128 


16,478 


Friedrich Wilhelm's Hospital - 


8,511 


1,468 1 


7,043 




290,903 


35,624 


255,279 


To this must be added the expenses of 








the following Institutions : — 








Institution for Invalid Females 


3,001 


299 


2,702 


„ „ Males 


2,764 


232 


2,532 


General Infirmary at Friedriehshain - 


25,505 


7,804 


17,701 


Hospital Moabil ... 


19,454 


2,130 


17,324 


Institution for Idiots and Lunatics 


63,804 


7,421 


56,383 


The whole expenditure for the year being 


405,431 


53,510 


351,921 



Being 58, 5^d, per head of population, which is set down last year as numbering 
1,284,834. 

K 2 
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Of the first-named sum of 216,580/., the amount of 149,802/. 
was expended by the district committees, viz. : — 



The average number of grants for ordinary 
relief per month being 15,998, averaging 
each 11^. 6^^. ; in all for the year - 

The average number of grants for children 
nursed out per month being 7,355, averaging 
each 6$. 9\d, ; in all for the year 

Specially relieved cases, 35,215 ; in all during 
the year - - . - - 

Total as above - - - 



110,767 

25,628 

13,407 

149,802 



On March 31st, 1886, the number of persons receiving outdoor 
relief was 16,367—3,992 males and 12,375 females. The ages 
of these persons were as follows : — 



Under 20 years 40 


persons. 


or 0*24 per < 


From 20 to 40 „ 775 


j> 


4-74 


„ 40 to 50 „ 1,153 


a 


7-04 


„ 50 to 60 „ 2,538 


9) 


15-51 


„ 60 to 70 „ 6,706 


a 


40-97 


„ 70 to 80 „ 4,193 


a 


25-62 


„ 80 to 90 „ 934 


yy 


5-71 „ 


„ 90 to 100 „ 28 


a 


0-17 


Total as above 16,367 





Of the above 16,367 recipients, no less than 9,776 were 
widows. 

Causes why relief was granted : — 

8,666, equal to 53 per cent., old age, being over 65 years 

old. 
5,342 „ 33 „ long-continued sickness, or in- 
firmity. 
2,359 „ 14 „ insufficiency ofincome or other 

similar causes, including the 
lame, blind, cripples, dumb, 
— — — &c., up to the 65th year. 

16,367 



Hamburg. 

Hamburg is the largest seaport possessed by N. Germany. It 
is a free town, but, owing to arrangements come to with the 
Imperial Government at Berlin, ceases to be so after the 
1st October 1888. This change has brought about an opportunity 
for the wage-earning population^ to make hay while the sun 
Bhines. 
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Contracts have been made covering over four million pounds 
sterling, for the constraction of large new docks and bonded 
warehouses. Two large bridges also have just been completed, 
one for rail and the other for foot traffic. 

To afford the necessary space for these works, I am informed 
that over 100,000 inhabitants have been turned out of their 
dwellings, and, in addition to this, the population increases 
50,000 every four years, so that it will be seen at once that the 
building trade has been, and continues to be, busier than it is 
likely to be for years after these works are completed. More- 
over many thousands of people flock each spring into Hamburg, 
and during the summer months obtain employment clearing the 
Elbe ; most of them return in autumn to their homes with their 
savings. 

It IS said that the neighbouring agricultural districts are obliged 
to import their farm laoourers from Sweden. Hence, it is con- 
sidered by some that every able-bodied man out of employment is 
** afraid of work " (Arbeitscheu). 

The influx of strangers, and all sorts of indifferent characters, is 
perhaps here as greats or greater, than in our large seaports. 
Many are, no doubt, drawn to the town by the circumstance that 
Hamburg is exceptionally rich, and has a large number of charit- 
able foundations and institutions, and " where the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together." 

There does not exist a central charitable society. If exceptional 
and severe distress arises, as for instance during a severe winter, 
when the Elbe is frozen, and navigation suspended, private gentle- 
men form a committee among themselves, and relieve such distress 
for the time being. A number of benevolent institutions and 
various clubs without permanent endowment exist here, however ; 
they are under no central control, and there is no co-operation to 
any extent, bnt they give, under special laws, information to the 
poor law authorities. 

Some small estimate of Hamburg's great charities may be 
formed from a class of charitable institutions which exist here 
called ** charitable foundations" (Milde Stiftungen), numbering 
in all no less than 443, and the richest of them worth over 
200,000/. An exceptionally good arrangement has been made 
as regards these institutions, which are managed by special 
committees. By a special law, passed by the Senate, each com- 
mittee has to ^irnish the poor law authorities regularly with 
full returns of the names of recipients and amounts granted, 
which are carefully posted in registers kept at the head office. 
These registers, which I have examined, were kept most 
accurately. I saw registered against a disabled person annual 
grants from about 10 institutions, amounting to about 55/. 
in all. 

For the administration of poor law relief, Hamburg is divided 
into parishes. We visited those of Hamburg and St. Pauli. 
The management of the first-named parish would make one think 
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that it resembled very much the Elberfeld method. Indeed^ 
one official affirmed that Elberfeld copied their system from 
them, and that it had existed there for upwards of a century. 
A senator is at the head, who sanctions appointment of overseers. 
This parish is divided into 16 districts, and each district has not 
exceeding 20 sections. There is an overseer for each district, who 
finds the necessary visitors. These are unpaid. 

All applications for relief are received by the visitor of the 
section who, before dealing with the case, sends applicant to the 
head office, in order that his papers may be examined, his place of 
settlement obtained, and the register searched to ascertain if he is 
already in receipt of relief from charitable foundations. The result 
of this investigation is sent in writing under cover to the visitor, 
who attaches to such document his own report of the case. After 
taking notes of the circumstances, it is the duty of the visitor, or 
an official called the Messenger ^ to visit applicant at his place of 
abode, to get more fuUy acquainted with his condition, to enter 
the conclusions come to in the report for the district meeting. 
These meetings take place monthly, and are attended by the 
overseer as chairman, all the visitors, and the doctor of the district. 
The applicants are also required to appear before the meeting, if 
not prevented by sickness, or unless permitted to stay away by 
the committee. 

The district committee decides all cases in accordance with the 
following general regulations, defining the cases which should not 
be relieved from the poor law funds : — 

(a.) Such persons as have parents, or children able 'to support 
them. 

{b,) Persons whose skilfulness in work is such as to make 
their probable income sufficient for the support of self 
and family. 

(c.) Healthy able-bodied parents who have not more than three- 
children to support. 

(cf.) Healthy able-bodied single persons who have to care for 
one or two children only. 

(e.) Drunkards, beggars, vagabonds, who should rather be 
referred to the police authority. 

(/.) Persons who live a disorderly married life can only iii 
exceptional and urgent cases be relieved. 

The visitor has power to grant in urgent cases 1^. M, to a 
single person, or 3«. to a family, which he may continue for two 
to four weeks, with the consent of the overseer, which amount 
is refunded upon a return of the name and address of the person 
thus relieved. 

The maximum of relief for a single person is 3^., and for a 
family 68. per week, of which, as a rule, three-fourths is paid 
in cash, and one-fourth in kind, soup tickets, &c. The visitor 
pays the relief, and keeps a register of all cases under his charge. 
^(^Occasionally amounts may be granted up to 305. at one time 
by the district conunittee to deservmg people in urgent temporary 
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difficulties^ with a view to put them again into a position of 
self-support 

In such cases the visitor has to see that the amount granted is 
properly spent ; larger sums can only be granted by the head 
committee (Armen Collegium). 

The poor are dealt with under two classes ; temporary (proviso- 
risch eingezeichnete) and chronic (fest eingezeichnete). 

The first-named are such as usually receive relief for one year, 
and at most, when no change takes place^ for three years. 

The second class embraces such as receive relief for life^ either 
outdoor or in the poorhouse, and they must^ as a rule^ be over 
60 v^rs of age. 

Able-bodied poor over 60 years of age are employed by the 
scavenging department (Bau Deputation) as street sweepers^ 
and receive 4*. 6rf. per week, half of which is paid by the poor 
law department. The number of this class is said to be 
increasing very much, the system being a bad one and requiring 
a change. 

They have no workhouses by which to test able-bodied appli- 
cants, and as the work referred to above is only provided for 
those over 60 years of age, it becomes necessary when a respect- 
able able-bodied married man falls into distress to give him 
outdoor relief. 

Single men are sent to the workmen's colony, some 30 miles 
from Hamburg. The municipal authority gave 600/. towards 
establishing this colony and subscribes annually 250/. 

Able-bodied women get work in a special institution at dress- 
making, knitting, and sewing. There are a number of institutions 
for orphan children and deserted children, and those of persons 
undergoing sentence of imprisonment, are boarded-out in the 
country at 12^. per month. 

There are three overseers unconnected with the district com- 
mittees who are appointed to act as a controlling committee 
(Control Commission), Their duties are to take oversight of the 
relief granted by the district committees, and to watch that the 
decisions come to and the amounts of relief granted are on a 
uniform basis, and to prepare twice a year, summer and winter, a 
return of expenditure as well as a quarterly return of relief cases 
for the head administrators. 

They have in this parish of Hamburg one messenger 
(Armenbote) for each district, receiving 76/. per year salary, 
rising to 90/. His duties are very numerous, and include the 
following : — 

To serve the overseer, visitors, and doctors in the districts in 
every possible way, execute writing for central office ; once a 
week he obtains a statement of cash relief required from each 
visitor, and, after obtaining the signature of overseer, he obtains 
the amount from head office and transfers it to the visitors ; he 
collects reports for district meeting, overlooks generally all persons 
in receipt of relief^ &Q., &q., inde^ a large share of the actual 
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work> which elsewhere is undertaken by the pfleger^ seems to fall 
upon this functionary. 

There appears in Hamburg not to be sufficient central control. 
The district committees virtually have in their own hands the 
granting of relief, after the applicants have once undergone 
examination at the head office ; moreover, the relief is granted for 
much longer periods than Elberfeld, where every case is recon- 
sidered fortnightly. 

Besides, the new law of settlement is believed to have a 
tendency to concentrate the population in large towns, and there 
seems no doubt whatever this is the case as regards Hamburg. 
It is, probably, to these causes that we must look for an explana- 
tion of part, at least, of the disproportionate expenditure of this 
parish on relief purposes. 

I was not able to obtain accurately the present population of 
this parish, which, however, the highest estimate places at 
160,000, or a little above half as many again as Elbcrfeld. 

It may be of interest to compare the statistics of Hamburg 
with those of Elberfeld. The returns at hand only enable me 
to compare 1886 of the one with 1885 of the other, but this 
does not affect the general result. 



Hamboi^ 
Parish. 

1886. 



Elberfeld. 



1885. 



Population (estimated) 
Total poor law ezpenditore 
Beceipts on poor acconnt 

Balance to be provided -. . • 

Qiying average rate per head of population 



160,000 
8,350 



iK74,796 
98. 4d. 



108,200 

£26,366 

18,700 



£12,666 
2s. b^d. 



The Hamburg receipts include a sum of 1,2321. 
of relief during the year, against 3,854/. received 
source in Elberfeld. 

The amount of relief granted by district 

committee in cash was over 
Belief in kind> dothiDg, fuel, &c - - - 
Payment for poor in other towns 
Payment for relief as wages to Scavengers' 

department . - • . 

Cost of boarded-out children - - « 
Cost of keeping blind, deaf and dumb, and 

idiots - - - - 

Charges for sick patients in hospitals 
Charges for lunatics • * - 

Soup kitchen • . - . 

Work-room - - - - - 

Medioal department . - . 

Salaries and pensions - - - 

Various - ., . - 



for repayments 
from the same 

£ 
36,600 
3,700 
1,302 

2,603 
11,385 

2,748 
8,304! 
6,084 
1,212 
2,863 
4,319 
2,380 
1,000 
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In St. Pauli parish, contamin^ 66,000 inhabitants^ I found that 
the poor law a<hnini8tration consists of 

2 Senators at the head, 

1 Head overseer^ 
32 District oyerseers, 

6 Boarding-out overseers, 

2 Clothing overseers. 

1 Medical department overseer. 

The senators are the only persons paid. The parish is divided 
into 16 districts^ and two overseers act in each district. 

Applications for relief have, in the first instance^ to apply at the 
head office^ the same as in Hamburg parish ; after which the case 
passes into the hands of the overseer of the district. There are 
no visitors employed in this parish. The granting of relief is in 
the hands of tne overseers, who furnish accounts of expenditure 
once a year only. 

The administrators, I was informed, contemplate a change in 
their system by the end of this year ; it is thought that visitors 
will be introduced. 

The expenditure in this parish has increased by 50 per cent, 
during the last five years, as will be seen by the following figures, 
which were kindly supplied me by the secretary. 



Year. 


Expenditure. 


Average 

No. of Gases 

Befiered. 


Children 
Boarded Out. 






£ 






18S2 


. - • . 


12,800 


680 


272 


1S88 


m m • * 


14,200 


716 


290 


1884 


... 


15,450 


762 


275 


1885 


. . 


16,450 


823 


297 


1S86 


• •» * 


18,600 


897 


821 


fist, for issr 




19,850 


"■^ 


^■~ 



It would be interesting to watch the result of this system 
of relieving the poor after next year, when the exceptional and 
additional works now in hand are expected to be completed. 



Altona* 

Altona, adjacent to Hamburg, introduced the Elberfeld system 
in 1866. The town belongs to the province of Schleswig Hol- 
stein; the inhabitants number 105,000, and the working classes 
here, as well as in Hamburg, have been, and are still enjoying 
prosperous times. They are thrifty people, and have a savings 
bank with over three million pounds deposited. 

Although the system of relieving the poor in this town is in 
principle the same as in Elberfeld, in practice it differs in some 
points. This is caused mainly by the fact that they have a 
workhouse on the English principle. 
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The poor law administratioii is under the contro of 15 
gentlemen^ who are appointed by the Town Council. They con- 
sist of — 

1 magistrate, who is chairman. 
4 town councillors, and 
10 ratepayers. 

The town is divided into 20 districts. There are in all 18 over- 
seers, assisted in each district by from 10 to 16 visitors, the total 
of the latter being exactly 200. 

These districts are not divided into sections as in Elberfeld. 
The overseer has the control of them ; he also interviews all 
applicants for relief residing in his district, and directs them to 
the address of the visitor whom he desires to investigate the 
case. The instructions to the visitor are, that no one must be 
relieved before a careful examination of his position and circum- 
stances is made. 

The visitor is required, in the first instance, to make out a 
report (Abhorbogen) in duplicate, of which he retains one, and 
the other is handed in at the district meeting, from where it is 
later on forwarded to the head office. 

The second step prescribed for the visitor after his report has 
been made out is, that he must visit at once the applicant at his 
own home, to satisfy himself of the truth of the statements made, 
and to form an opinion as to the most suitable way of relieving. 
In addition to this, he is directed to carefully inquire into the 
position, character, and habits of applicant and his family, and 
to ascertain from the employers the wages earned by all working 
members of the family. 

It is particularly the duty of every visitor to visit the poor in 
receipt of relief at least once a week at their homes, to make 
himself accurately familiar with the evil and good habits of each 
member of the family, and, when necessary, to advise, exhort, or 
warn them. The visitor is the bearer of relief, and, as a rule, 
has not more than five cases at a time. 

The duties of the overseers are also most important. They 
have also to make themselves intimately acquainted with the poor 
by ^visiting ; attend fortnightly their district meeting, as well as 
the meeting of the central authority, also held every fortnight 
The overseers, as well as the visitors, serve six years. 

All ordinary relief (set down as per scale at 2s, 9d. per week 
per head of family, and Is. 5d. for every member of the family) 
is dealt with at the district meetings, but larger grants in cash, 
or relief in kind, such as clothing, bedding, must not exceed 
the amount of 9s. for one year, without the confirmation of the 
central authority. 

From the central authority are again drawn five sub-com- 
mittees for each of the following departments : — (1) Cash, 
(2) Stores, (3) Hospital, (4) School and Education, (6) Special 
Institutions. 
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Each committee keeps its own accounts^ and payments are 
made from^ and amounts received by, any of these departments 
for services rendered^ as if the funds came from different sources. 

They have here two institutions for old and infirm people^ 
containing in all 247 inmates. 

All orphan children are boarded out in the town, there being no 
orphan asylum here. 

Able-bodied and unsatisfactory characters are offered the work- 
house^ already referred to, which is situated at Asdorf^ some six 
miles outside Altona^ and which we visited. There were in all 243 
inmates. They were all kinds of character^ including vagabonds, 
drunkards, idiots, and deserted children. 

Mr. J. D. Schiitt, chairman of the poor law administration, a 
gentleman very able, energetic, and with extended experience, 
explained that, as the Altona authority read the law, the poor 
administrators had to decide whether poor relief should be granted 
indoor or outdoor. If a destitute person refused indoor relief, the 
responsibility of the administrators would cease ; and further, if 
persons, after refusing to enter the workhouse, continue to be 
destitute, they were sure to fall into the hands of the police, and 
be brought before a magistrate, who would sentence them to be 
taken to the workhouse. This power is, however, exercised in 
exceptional cases only ; more usually the person is remanded, and 
sees the necessity of entering it of his own accord. 

As a rule, very few people are detained here against their wish, 
but are persuaded not to leave when it appears unwise for them 
to do so. A kindly feeling towards the fallen and undeserving 
prevails. They are persuaded to lead better lives ; but all must 
work. The old women mend, sew, and wash, and assist generally 
in the mana^ment of the institution. The men assist in farming, 
^me cover bottles with straw, others make mats. 

The girls in this institution especially are trained to do domestic 
duties, learn fine sewing, and are able when they leave to cut 
out and make their own clothes. They are invariably sent to 
service. 

An examination of the financial statement for the year ending 
March 31st, 1886, seems to show that the influx of strangers of 
the needy type into seaport towns is greater than elsewhere. The 
amount recovered by the Altona authority on behalf of persons 
having their settlement elsewhere was no less than 2,486/.^ 
against a payment of 867/. under the same head for persons 
having their settlement in Altona, but receiving poor law relief 
elsewhere. 

The total estimate under the head of indoor and outdoor poor 
law relief amounted, during the financial year 1885-6, to 21,0152. 
The actual amount to be covered by rate was 15,289/., equal to 
2#. lid. per head of population. 

The report adds : — 

" If any special remarks should be needed, we draw attention 
to the pleasing fact that, notwithstanding the growth of the town, 
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the burthen of the poor (apart from special expenditure of the 
previous year) has been reduced. This saving is principally to be 
traced to the efficacy of the Workmen's Sick Insurance Law^ the 
relief for sick poor showing a reduction of about 7 SOL compared 
with the previous year.'* 



Bbemen. 

Bremen, an important commercial free town, has inhabitants of 
about 123^000 in number. The Elberfeld system of relieving the 
poor was introduced here in 1877. Up to that time the amounts 
for relief were raised voluntarily^ the deacons of the churches 
and private societies performing the duty of distribution, and 
municipal poor rates have only been raised since the introduction 
of tills system. 

The poor law administration is here under the control of one 
senator as chairman^ chosen by the SenatCi and 20 overseers, and 
there are 160 visitors (pfleger). The town is divided into 20 
districts, each district into from seven to nine sections^ as 
required. 

The senator has to guide and control the whole of the poor 
law administration in all its branches, and he has to see that the 
lawfully prescribed rules and instructions are observed and 
obeyed. 

The senator and the 20 overseers constitute here the central 
authority ; they meet monthly. Their principal duties are set out 
similar to those in Elberfeld : — 

(a.) To inquire into the condition of the poor^ to ascertain the 
causes of pauperism^ and to take steps to prevent it 

(6.) To engage all paid officials, look after the stores of relief in 
kind, and control the bi^nch of children placed under 
guardians. 

(c.) Furnish estimates of receipts and payments, &c. «^ 

The overseers are chosen by the central authority from the 
visitors of the districts ; it is their duty to preside over the district 
meetings which take place monthly. 

All applications for relief are, in the first instance, received by 
the visitor of the section, and should he find that the case is very 
urgent he is permitted to give Is. at once. A second grant up to 
5«. can only be given with the permission of the overseer, and a 
still further grant requires the sanction of the senator. 

In all cases the visitor has to make out his report (acte) in bo^k 
form for the monthly district meeting. The overseer has to 
examine personally and minutely, previous to the meeting, every 
application to be considered, and when desired by the visitor, to 
cause the appearance of applicants before the meeting ; the 
medical officers are also permitted to attend. All decisions come 
to are entered into the report and signed by the overseer and 
visitor. The reports are collected the following day and for- 
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warded to the head office for oonfirmation of the oentral 
authority. 

The present chairman (Senator Nielsen) undertakes an extra- 
ordinary, amount of hard work in connexion with this system, 
foing through every case with the greatest possible care^ to make 
imself thoroughly acquainted with the details, before relief is 
granted or confirmed. The reports of each case^ with the decisions 
come to^ are copied into the records at tho head office, and after- 
wards returned to the visitors. 

The chairman has under his direction a staff of paid officers 
at the central office, from whence everything is controlled. 
Amongst other duties they make arrangements for sending to 
their place of settlement applicants who have no settlement in 
Bremen. In cases of dispute as to settlement, there is an appeal 
to a commission of the Senate, and a final appeal to Berlin ; 
disputes, however, are very rare. They also apply to relations 
entitled to support the recipient of relief, and pay all cash grants 
to the recipients. The visitors do not relieve, as in Elberfeld, 
they simply pass written orders for the amount. In addition to 
the office staff they have here seven paid overseers (Armen 
aufseher), whose duty is to guide and instruct new visitors, to 
collect the visitors' reports for the central meetings, to look after 
law cases and settlement questions, to remove paupers and lunatics, 
take relief to the sick poor, overlook boarded-out children, &c. 
All paid officers are entitled to be pensioned. Ten years' service 
secures 40 per cent, of their salary as pension, which rises each 
year 2 per cent., so that thirty years' service will bring in 80 per 
cent, of the salary^ which is the maximum pension. 

They have here rarely any trouble with their visitors ; they, as 
well as the overseers, serve for six years.- As far as possible 
they select independent people, so as to ensure respect from the 
poor, and, although their duties are compulsory, it is found 
undesirable to force a man to serve against his wish. The 
number of cases a visitor has under his charge vary from seven 
upwards, it being considered that if a visitor had fewer cases 
he would lose his interest in the work. 

The scale of out-door relief for the guidance of the visitors is 
set down at — 

268. per month for a couple, incapacitated for work, and 

15^. „ single person, incapacitated for work, and 

3«. „ every child unprovided for. 

Suitable persons for the poorhouse who refuse to enter it 
receive a minimum of 4«. per month outdoor relief, which cannot 
be increased except by the central authority. 

They have in Bremen a workshop, similar to that of the 
Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation Society, 
which has been opened, as their instructions state : 

To place the visitors in a position to find ways and means of 
offering such able-bodied poor as are out of work the means 
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of working for their livings and to direct the neglectful and 
lazy applicant to work rather than give relief 

I paid a visit to this institution ; there were 51 persons at 
work, all sent by the visitors. The persons at work were married 
men and women, widows with families, and a few young women, 
somewhat weak-minded. They work from 7 a,m. to 7 p.m., and 
earn 1*. to Is. 2d. per day. The principal work performed is 
cleaning and separating damaged tobacco, cigar making, cane 
cleaning and splitting for basket and chair makers. Persons 
with large families get sometimes relief in addition to wages, but 
no single able-bodied men get a chance of work in this institu- 
tion, nor, except in case of illness, do such receive relief in any 
shape from the poor law ; they are invariably directed to apply 
to the police, it being considered that if they exerted themselves 
they should be able to make their own way without burthening 
the poor rates. 

There appears to be a rather large number of families who 
are without a home, and there being no workhouse, these people 
obtain a shelter in a building which was formerly a barracks. 
It contains, at present, about 300 persons, including children; 
some of them have been there for a considerable time. They are 
urged to find a home, and get little encouragement to stop any 
longer than they can possibly help, as no furniture or beds are 
supplied. There are cooking utensils, but they must find their 
own food, except in very exceptional cases. 

The Arbeitshaus, which is a house of correction, here, as 
elsewhere, is under the control of the police. It contains 
prisoners under sentences from four months to two years ; 
deserters of families, thieves, drunkards, and women of loose 
character. Fathers of illegitimate children have to pay for the 
support of them here, as in Hamburg, at the rate of 53^. 2d. per 

J^ear, but a difficulty often arises in consequence of it not being 
awful to seize any man's wages. 

There is one poor law hospital ; when this is at any time full 
patients are sent to charity hospitals and paid for. There are 
also ten outdoor medical officers, who receive a small salary. 
They attend to the sick poor upon cards signed by the visitors 
as well as the overseers. Orphans of respectable parents are 
admitted into two asylums, one for boys and the other for girls, 
a charge being made in each case. These institutions are kept 
up by voluntary subscriptions and one annual town collection. 
The orphans and deserted children under the control of the poor 
law authority are all boarded out. They have here not sufficient 
check over private charity, only one institution co-operates with 
the poor law office ; it is called Societv for Well-doing ( Verein 
zum Wohlthun). About forty charitable foundations exist here, 
all independent in their action. Attempts have been made 
during the past ten years to bring them ^* under one hat," as 
<2entralisation is sometimes termed, but have not yet succeeded. 
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The Btatistics are kept in such a way as to make comparison 
in detful with Elberfeld impossible. I find, however, that the 
whole of the expenditure in Bremen for the past three years 



was m- 





18S4. 


1885. 


1886. 






£28,385 


£28,988 


£28,555 




The average amount of relief per case - 


98. Sid. 

! 
( 


9«. S^d. 


98. ^d. 


Of the above amounts were covered by rates : — 




£20,289 


£20,639 


£20,199 




Equal to a rate per head of population 
of ----- - 


3«. 2d. 


Ss. Sd. 


S8. 2d. 


The balance was made up as follows : — 



Interest - - - - 

Repajments for poor ▼iihout settlement 
Repayments for poor belonging to other 

districts - - - - 

Repayments from recipients and relations 
Hospital charges w . . 

Sundry receipts - - - - 

Value of material on hand at end of 

each year - - - 



£ 

44 
1,108 

940 

505 

364 

13 

122 



£ 

42 
1,407 

816 

359 

515 

22 

188 



£ 

115 
1,304 

712 

495 

495 

30 

205 



It will thus be seen that the poor rate per head of the 
population amounts to about 3^. 2d. 
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